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FOOTNOTE TO “THE BILL OF RIGHTS” 


q Every social order is based upon an estimate of 
the common man. 


q Sovereignty, in a permanent system, depends 
upon the co-operation of the majority of its mem- 
bers in the interest of all. 


{ Real co-operation cannot be forced and is the 
child of self-restraint. 


q Since each citizen represents a unique heritage, 
education, training, tradition, point of view, each 
has a unique contribution and duty to society. 


q In this respect each man possesses an intrinsic 
potentiality or value. 


{ Society is thus bound, for its own preservation, 
to provide the highest possibilities for individual 
self-development. 


q Because the prime condition for self-develop- 
ment is self-respect, sanctity of the inner self, 
freedom of personality from invasion must be se- 
cured at all costs. 


q There can be no just claim of “rights” divorced 
from, or inimical to, the common good. 


{ The sanctity of the inner self rests ultimately 
upon man’s inalienable relation to Divinity. 


R. T.F. 


THE LANTERN 
OF DIOGENES 
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The Role of Philosophy in 
World Understanding 


BY 


THE EDITOR 


S INCE THE DAys of Adam Smith, Malthus, and 
Ricardo, the assumption that political measures are determined by 
economic necessities has dominated social and political philosophy in 
the Western World. The climax and final flowering of this assump- 
tion, strange as it may seem, is to be found in the dialectics of Marx- 
ism. In reality, social and political organizations issue from philosoph- 
ical viewpoints, for the manner in which men meet these emergencies 
depends upon their concept of human life and relations, economic 
theory rather than economic necessity. 

Physical needs are essentially the same the world over, but the 
methods of meeting them vary with ages, races, nations, and cultures.’ 
The Chinese have met their problems of food, politics, and social 
organization under the domination of the teachings of Confucius, a 
rule now being upset by the introduction of western ideologies. 
China’s political and social life has been dictated for centuries by the 
Confucian admonition of worship of ancestors. It was the basis of 
both family life and of local government, and modified all public, as 
well as private, and business relationships. The system of caste by 
which East Indians have met the problem of overcrowded populations 
is based deeply in Hindu and Buddhist philosophy, implemented, 
as in the case of China, with an emotional element akin to or actually 
religious. One may discover the bases of the Greek struggle for lib- 
erty in the teachings of Thales, Heraclitus, and Protagoras. ‘The Ro- 
man state grounded its universal laws in the Stoic philosophy, which 
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universalism, more powerful than Roman legions, made it the master 
of the world. The British Empire became the political and social ex- 
pression of philosophical Empiricism which dictated the direction of 
its economic development. The philosophy of John Locke, modified 
by that of Rousseau, set the pattern of achievement for the American 
republic, just as German Nazism came to express the Fichtean-Hege- 
lian doctrines of nationalism and absolutism, which in turn gave rise 
to the dialectic of Karl Marx and the dominating Russian theories. 
Not economic necessity, powerful as it may be in any case, but fa- 
natical devotion to an unrealistic philosophy touched with emotion 
akin to that of religion, now threatens the destruction of civilization. 

Even a casual examination of history declares the importance of 
the role of philosophy in the political and social emergencies by 
which we are faced in a divided world now shrunk to unit propor- 
tions, and further research can deepen the impression. 


Tue Conriict BETwEEN EASTERN AND WESTERN IDEOLOGIES 


We shall not accurately grasp the significance of the present state 
of world affairs if we consider the controversy to lie mainly between 
two great powers and their economic and social demands, however 
much in popular thought they are put in the forefront. The primary 
struggle is between two conflicting ideologies, at war for two mil- 
lennia, and brought to a critical focus by newly disclosed physical 
powers and instant methods of communication. Peace can come only 
through an annihilating war, complete destruction, or the discovery 
and dominance of a mediating philosophy which will cherish what- 
ever of truth and value is to be found in contrasting ideologies. 

__ Expressed in most general terms the disagreement is between 
Oriental monism and Occidental pluralism, between absolutism and 
relativism, totalitarianism and democracy, institutionalism and per- 
sonalism. If we get at the root of the matter we shall find that both 
ideologies spring ultimately from differing concepts of the person, 
the evaluation of man. The unerring touchstone by which we may 
judge a system is whether it thinks meanly or greatly of the signifi- 
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cance of the common man. One or other of these concepts will pre- 
vail and at first glance there can be no reconciliation between them. 
There is a real sense in which these two concepts have been in 
active conflict for the last two thousand years, and presumably since 
the dawn of human history. Marathon and Thermopylae were no 
isolated events in the chronicles of man, but repeated with every his- 
torical crisis. Since the West inherited its culture from the East, all 
western progress has involved this conflict and the West has never 
been able to sever the intellectual umbilical cord which bound it to 
the East. Now the East is being tormented in a similar manner by the 
inroads of western ideas. Plato was as much a child of the Orient as 
of the Occident. Granted a rebirth through the influence of Neo- 
platonism he became a determining bias in the formation of Jewish 
and early Christian theology and in the rising ecclesiastical organi- 
zation. The same monistic absolutistic view, distorted into material- 
ism, reappears in western economic and scientific theory. It is the 
undertone of all western utopias from Plato’s Republic to Bellamy’s 
Looking Backward; inspired Fichtean Nationalism and Hegelian 
Absolutism to seek a common modus vivendi for contrasting con- 
cepts in Hitlerism, Nazism, and Communism. As Thomism in the 
thirteenth century was an effort to adjust Aristotelian science with 
Absolute spiritualism of the East, so in our day Marxism is an attempt 
to unite western materialism with Oriental Absolutism. The issue 
has divided the Western World within itself just as the Orient is be- 
ing disturbed by the impact of western ideas and discoveries. 


Tue Impasse oF WorxLp COLLECTIVISM 


We shall not truly appraise our subject without some attention 
to the present situation with its incongruous muddling of mixed phi- 
losophies. At the same time that our world has been shrinking to in- 
timate social and intellectual contacts, it has advanced more deeply 
into various collectivisms used as practical measures. There can be 
little doubt that these have been suggested by the prevailing monistic 
philosophy of science and the absolutistic concepts of religion, as 
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well as by economic advantage. There was a real truth in Le Bon’s 
suggestion of the psychology of crowds, a mass mentality which af- 
fects to relieve the individual of personal thought and responsibility, 
a mass insanity. Power comes by way of concerted action, unity of 
effort, which is good so long as it keeps to ways of righteousness and 
meticulous care for the sanctity of the human personality. Pressing 
beyond that it becomes vicious and deadly. 

In the first place, those who exercise collective power tend to 
separate themselves and their colleagues in power from those be- 
neath them, leading to the divisive influences of caste and class dis- 
tinctions, and abuse of authority. Protection against this calls for the 
formation of blocs and so society becomes honeycombed with con- 
flicting interests akin to civil war: labor against capital, big against 
little business, selfish strife between neighbors, families, churches, 
communities, colleges and universities, escaping the limits of health- 
ful competition and injurious to the common welfare. Men are 
labeled with offensive epithets and individuals charged with the col- 
lective sins of the group with which they are suspected to be sympa- 
thetic. Then we treat them as Capitalists, Romanists, New Dealers, 
Communists, or whatnot and forthwith just and honest judgment 
flies out of the window, while injustice and cruelty stalk in at the 
door and with them all possibility of reconciliation and peace. This 
condition cannot end until we come to see every man as the posses- 
sor of an intrinsic value which is of moment to every other member 
of society. Collectivism thus divides society against itself in such 
manner as to open the way for totalitarianism and dictatorship. 
When the social strife of blocs becomes bitter enough, a dictator- 
ship strong enough to overcome the internecine war seems the easy 
way out. When self-control ceases, tyrannical control is in the offing. 

In the second, but still more important, place we must consider 
the moral and spiritual effects of collectivism. As Le Bon pointed out 
long ago, people in crowds are swayed to action which their indi- 
vidual judgments repudiate. National or group interest is put above 
morality, as expressed in the proverb: “My country right or wrong.” 
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Injustices committed by the collective group are easily condoned by 
recipients of group advantages and private morals are gone with the 
wind. The moral virus, unarrested, soon permeates every portion of 
society. Just as the tendency of mass production is to separate men 
into distinctive ranks and classes, so also it reduces them to unthink- 
ing units, individuals but not persons. With the sapping of individ- 
ual moral integrity and responsibility passes also the cohesive power 
of the state, which becomes ripe for oligarchy, dictatorship, or 
revolution. 

The disease is not confined to social morality. Just as the “bug” 
of institutionalism infects national affairs, making possible the perse- 
cution of people who are not of “our” party or opinion, without 
right of impartial jury or defense under the guise of patriotism, so 
also in religion. Within one religious body I have known “holy” men 
to feel justified in trickery and even falsehood to condemn a man sus- 
pected of “heresy.” In another body, and in a recent instance, the 
immorality of the officiating cleric was held as in no way invalidating 
the sacredness of his acts. This is a common concomitant of ecclesi- 
astical institutionalism, in which the institution becomes more im- 
portant than righteousness. 

Such are some of the tendencies that follow in the wake of col- 
lectivism and institutionalism. 


Puritosopuy Must Discover A MEpIATING PRINCIPLE 


In a recent address, Dr. F. S. C. Northrop suggested the need of 
a world philosophy to write out the economic, political, and legal 
principles, sufficiently diverse and yet with a minimum of agree- 
ment, that would provide an effective world organization. To some 
it seems that since the objective of all religions is the good life, the 
co-operation of all men of good will might be easily achieved. Some 
day it may be, but at present collective institutionalism bars the way. 
Men seem fonder of their theological opinions and denominational 
idiosyncrasies than they are of the Kingdom of God. For this reason, 
if for no other, it may be that the next practicable attempt to bring 
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about a world of common understanding must come by way of phi- 
losophy. We may be certain from the beginning, however, that any 
philosophy which does not provide for the intuitional, emotional, 
and spiritual nature of man cannot turn the trick. Only as convic- 
tions are deep and strong enough to command the emotions can 
there be sufficient drive to effect far-reaching consequences. 

In addition, a mediating philosophy will need certain comple- 
mentary characteristics. 

First, it must be primitive enough to meet certain universally rec- 
ognized needs. The economist would name these as food or work, 
the politician as political freedom, or such as the famous “four free- 
doms,”’ but, essential as these are, they are but the gateways to free- 
dom in that inner sanctity of human personality which must be held 
to be inviolable. This is the primitive and most universal demand of 
the human spirit, the one that involves all others. 

Second, the mediating principle must be so essential as to meet 
the honest demands of all established systems. ‘The most bizarre na- 
tional, racial, institutional or religious effort after the welfare of men 
will be found to attempt the accomplishment of some good. It may 
be distorted, overlaid with prejudice or superstition, and on this ac- 
count self-defeating or even subversive. Nevertheless, every good in 
every system must be recognized and afforded adequate chance for 
expression through the philosophy which can provide the mediating 
principle. If we are to have peace and survival we must be done with 
exclusiveness, and exclusiveness can vanish only with general recog- 
nition of the sanctity of each personality. 

Third, the mediating principle must be so szperior as to be able 
to turn conflict into co-operation. Here, the problem takes a relig- 
ious and spiritual turn. In spite of all the materialisms of the world, 
morality, spiritual achievement, and self-conquest are inevitably the 
supreme interests of human life, of social and of cosmic evolution. 
In the face of this goal all other goals become secondary, and with- 
out it there is no justification for continued existence. From this level 
alone can emotion be generated sufficiently strong to put over an un- 
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selfish effort after the common welfare. Such an attempt inevitably 
demands sacrifice of physical comfort, ease, lesser ambitions, and 
those selfish obstructions which produce the present discords and 
conflicts of the world. Love is still more than life, and without it all 
other benefits sink to insignificance and vacuity. This fact and factor 
cannot break fully upon the minds of men until they recognize the 
unique and intrinsic worth of every human soul. Locke’s dictum, 
enunciated in his political Essay on Civil Rights that “The great and 
chief end of men uniting in common weals . . . is the preservation of 
their property” must submit to a higher law: “Seek first the King- 
dom of God and his justice and all these things shall be added unto 


? 


you. 


THe ComMon DENOMINATOR 


As we stated in the beginning, the present world conflict may 
be viewed as a struggle between contrasting ideologies which has 
contracting world. At bottom these contrasts may be seen as issu- 
ing from a single difference; a difference with respect to the place 
occupied millennia of years and which has intensified with the 
of the individual, the importance and the dignity of man. While 
these warring concepts have joined issue in all human history, the 
crowded conditions of the Orient have favored institutionalism, the 
suppression of the individual. Here may be found the real point of 
separation between East and West, between totalitarianism and 
democracy. In the meantime, it must be remembered that the 
Occident has never fully discarded the Oriental concept of man, nor, 
on the other hand, has it ever anywhere fully achieved democracy. It 
is rather by trends and ideals that the two must be judged. To the 
Oriental mind, quietism, the settled perfection of a balanced in- 
activism seems the great desideratum of life, while to the western 
mind the watchcry has been activity and progress. In pursuit of 
their respective ideals both parties have had frequent occasion to 
be disgusted with each other. Western activity must seem to the 
Orient a dissymmetry that mocks at all the canons of perfection 
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and art. On the other hand this dissymmetry 1s akin to that which 
in nature provides force to the crystal and indicates the presence of 
life in the cell. In human society the question arises whether it is 
more important to have the masses of men quiescent under the 
burdens imposed by super-intelligences claiming divine sanctions, 
or to have them participants in a common advance in society. 
Wherever it appears, distrust of the common man is the father 
of absolutism and totalitarianism in society, in state, and in church. 
Aristocracy and dictatorship with an ever attendant authoritarian- 
ism sets off its leaders as a class apart with qualities of wisdom that 
need no support from below except that of obedience. The com- 
mon man is held good only for subservience. The biological fact is 
commonly overlooked, that from the “submerged” classes must come 
the leadership of the following generations. Think meanly of the 
individual and the nation grows ripe for totalitarianism. In such a 
scheme the individual gathers importance from the way he fits into a 
political, social, or ecclesiastical machine which is guided from above 
by superior intelligences. Thus society becomes rigidly organized into 
a system of caste in which the lower levels are denied anything of 
superiority or worth, and any budding excellence is frozen at the root. 
Western society started on a great trek toward freedom from 
these concepts but stopped short with its goal only partially 
achieved, because, in forsaking absolutism, it turned its attention 
away from spiritual verities, those facts which alone could bring it 
complete success. Read again the political writings of John Locke, 
on whose philosophy our American concept of life is founded and 
you discover that its primary drive is materialistic, putting a dom- 
inating emphasis upon the right of private property. The value of 
this standpoint cannot be denied, for it lies at the very base of politi- 
cal freedom, but it is only a part of the story. Man has not only an 
inalienable right to the ownership of material goods but he has an 
inalienable right as well to the possession of his own soul. This 
demand is not fully met by what is known as freedom of religion. 
The possession of his own soul implies access to all those privileges 
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of education, association, and opportunity by which he may build 
up self-respect and find the fullest possible self-realization. What 
boots it to tell a man he is free to practice any religion in which he 
believes if then his daily activities and social relations are so arranged 
as to deny inner freedoms, those aspirations after a larger life so 
necessary to self-respect. His days are indeed cradled in divinity, 
but if his lot is so hard by reason of toil or dark by reason of ig- 
norance that he cannot look up, what opportunity is there for the 
potential divinity adequately to express itself? All life and activity 
bear religious meaning which society must respect. The emphasis 
on property-right to the exclusion of the right to one’s soul has led 
to an untempered individualism, materialistic in kind, which reduces 
the person to a unit, a “hand” for the employer, a pawn for the poli- 
tician, a G.I. for the “brass hat.” This impersonalism is the bane of 
modern life. 

If the conflicts of our world can be traced back to original con- 
cepts concerning its individual members, may not this fact indicate 
the place at which we must begin to seek a basis for peace and world 
understanding? If we pause to think about it, there is at least one 
important possession which all men hold in common, which in- 
deed they practice even when their political or religious theories 
deny it. No man under the sun is so low that he does not resent 
intrusion into the recesses of his soul, the wounding of his dignity 
as a man. No man is so great, apparently, as wholly to rise above 
it. We witnessed such an instance in the career of the great Tagore. 
He was commanded by an unwitting photographer to shake hands 
before the camera with one of our most distinguished citizens. This 
was repugnant to his innermost religious sentiments. So great was 
this “indignity” and others of the same nature imposed by well- 
meaning Occidentals, that outside our harbor he was reported to 
have flung his sandals far into the sea that no dust of our fair city 
might cling to him. Let the westerner consider this as he may; the 
reality thus illustrated is salient to any common understanding be- 
tween races and peoples. Though a man’s body may be held in 
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servitude, he is still the possessor of this supreme right of the soul. 
Once break down his inner self-respect and you have destroyed 
his soul. If there is to be any basis for an enduring social or political 
order, it must rest first of all upon the assumption of the intrinsic 
worth of every person. 

It is frequently argued that East and West can never come 
together because of these differences in the concept of personal- 
ity. I believe the apparent contradiction may be at least mitigated 
by making a clear distinction between personality and individuality. 
Individuality is commonly an offense. Extravagances of dress, habits, 
opinions, and actions mark the individualist because they serve 
only a reasonless and untutored egotism. Individualistic indifference 
to the feelings, customs, and beliefs of other men has made the 
westerner anathema when he is juxtaposed on older civilizations. 
Personalism lies at the opposite pole from individualism. Its doc- 
trine is that a man can reach his own highest self-expression, his 
fullest self-possession only through the complete surrender of him- 
self and his powers to the common good or to God. The more 
complete his surrender, the greater is his personality. Genius, in- 
vention, discovery, social progress are all of them due in some degree 
to the losing of lower interests and comforts for the sake of a 
higher. Under such conditions alone, freed from ulterior and self- 
ish motives, can the Divine Spirit which fills all life, and is the 
source of all inspiration, operate in the human spirit. “He that 
loseth his life shall keep it unto life eternal” is still the greatest phil- 
osophical and religious truth of the ages. One westerner at least 
can believe that the Hindu search for Nirvana is an effort to shuffle 
off individualism in the attainment of a higher selfhood indistinguish- _ 
able from the Divine. At this point the conflicting concepts of 
East and West might begin reconciliation. 

Extremists on both sides will cry out “impossible!” To some on 
both sides it will seem like the subversion of all religion. If the West 
is to teach the Orient this concept of the self-denying personality it 
must also be prepared to learn from the East the important truth of 
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Divinity so valuably preserved, and to come in sackcloth and ashes 
of repentance for indignities heaped upon the eastern soul. But if the 
Christian accords Deity to Jesus of Nazareth, is it not because he be- 
lieves it possible for the Divine Spirit to incarnate itself in human 
form and point of time so as to make the two indistinguishable? This 
self-abasement of God is in line with the general principle, and be- 
comes the charter for a new and higher humanity wherein all men 
are called to become the sons of God. If, further, the Christian be 
trinitarian, is it not because he recognizes the inner consciousness 
which speaks in him to be also the indwelling God, the third person 
of the Trinity, to just the extent that he yields himself to it? After 
this order is the sanctity of the human personality given the highest 
recognition and in the living spirit of true democracy Christianity 
becomes a truly universal religion. A similar truth is affirmed in the 
Vaishnavism of the Hindu which holds to the capacity of the Divine 
to enter in and incarnate itself in man. The Christian of genuine faith 
will believe in the ability of their Founder to stand on the witness of 
his character and works. 

Our meditations have led us more deeply into the religious as- 
pects of the problem than either my readers or myself could have an- 
ticipated, and yet it is not inappropriate. The meeting of the present 
crisis depends ultimately upon the nature of our religious convic- 
tions which alone can provide the emotional impetus that can over- 
come dissidences and provide the amalgam of a new world. 

Perhaps it will be found possible to hold most intensely to our 
essentially religious beliefs, and yet to discover a righteous mandate 
for co-operation in the interest of peace until we may all come at 
last into the unity of faith and of the Holy Ghost to apprehend the 
height and depth of the love of God. 


po  ——— 


Conscience as a Function 


of Location 
BY 


LEVeSMLT EH 


I 


@)? OF THE PENALTIES of ignoring what 
Henry Sidgwick has well called the “psychogonical question” in 
ethics is that moral philosophy—not unlike religion though without 
religion’s compensation therefor—has been doomed to live by faith. I 
refer not merely to the pathetic faith that the good must at last get the 
goods, but to that more inevitable belief that what one himself truly 
judges to be right or wrong, good or bad, is truly so for others. This 
belief will appear to many as a minimum basis for moral philosophy; 
and yet no normally truthful man can so interpret his own concrete 
experience as to substantiate the belief: good men still differ about 
goodness, and just men still disagree as to justice. Is, then, the upshot 
of morality a choice of either chronic faith in some empty ideality or 
cynical acceptance of full-bodied caprice as guide to life? So long as 
we ignore the psychogonical question, the choice seems to be pre- 
cisely that. But does not the admission that genesis is relevant for 
validity narrow the choice to caprice? 

Perhaps not—not at least in the denouement. Somewhere between 
these alternatives we seek the implementation of conscience—seek it, 
however, without flying in the face of observable variety and rela- 
tivity in the moral field. If an animal that starts life primarily with 
bias wishes to mitigate the reign of relativity, it is not unlikely that 
he must conquer it by strategy rather than by asseveration. If we 
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could state all the conditions under which moral qualities appear to 
us, we should be able to procure agreement by prefacing each occa- 
sion for judgment with the limitations of the location in full; but our 
moral judgments are relative to so many factors that we cannot thus 
transcend them by enumeration, for we cannot enumerate all the 
specifications which constitute the location. We might as personalists 
emphasize personality, if we did not take that for granted. We might 
as admirers of William James stress as crucial the subjective factors 
of temperament, or as admirers of Karl Marx, the more objective 
modes of production. Let us experiment with another classification, 
however, in the suspicion that it will throw light upon these and 
other personalities as well as upon more general types of relativities. 


II 


The classification now proposed is the correlative, activity-pas- 
sivity, or, if one will not play upon the emotional connotation, 
doing-suffering. This duality arises from a ground deeply laid in 
our very frames, characterized as our physical constitutions are by 
extensor-retractor muscles. We may by native equipment either 
reach for or withdraw, embrace or ignore, participate in or contem- 
plate our world. Theoretically, also, we may do nothing, though 
practically “only the stars are neutral.” Whichever one we do draws 
many consequences in its train. Food has a positive value when we 
are seeking it, a negative value when we are satiated. Companionship 
has a positive value when we are looking for it, negative when we 
are not. Food and friendship are so relative that both are both good 
and bad; but when their value location is fully given, relativity is 
enough transcended that for practice we may regard their value at- 
tributes as fixed under the conditions. 

This one difference in point of view marks the crucial difference 
for the resulting view. It is so fundamental as to appear basic in such 
perspectives as those adduced. It is now proposed as fundamental for 
the more strictly ethical situation. The categories activity-passivity 
totalize innumerable other relativities so authentically that we can 
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count all others as taken care of by them, whereas not even con- 
science can effectively transcend these themselves. This duality may 
be conceived as operational rather than ontological in significance. 
Both attitudes characterize each person at different moments, and the 
same person at the same moment in all reluctant participation, As 
categories these two points of view serve to make the flux more man- 
ageable and at the same time to keep conscience mobile. If, then, in 
fact as in hypothesis, the moral differences that appear by virtue of 
one’s being or not being specifically active are the final differences, 
the inevitable hypothetical element in moral judgments may be gen- 
eralized as a sort of axiological law: “This appears right or good, if 
and only if, we meet it, say, while in action; wrong or bad, if, and 
only if, we meet it, say, during inaction.” All intermediate variations 
are concomitant with changes in these limitations themselves; and all 
such categories as feeling, interest, intuition, etc., are, on this show- 
ing, incident to these. 
Ill 
How, now, are we to prove that conscience is relative to loca- 

tion, and that these dual categories, activity-passivity, do authenti- 
cally sum up the innumerable other factors which influence the dicta 
of conscience? Ethicists from Aristotle to John Stuart Mill have left 
us to guess that moral contentions rest at last for their proof upon a 
referendum of the good—“Do not you yourself find it so?” Before 
putting this referendum, however, let me explain further and illus- 
trate. Who cannot match out of his own experience this confession 
snatched from an American philosophical autobiography: 

It is in the role of passive observer that evils overweigh me 

most, whereas the times when I am least uncertain that man 

may hope for a satisfying life in a world that is not un- 

friendly to him are the times when my instincts are in ac- 

tive eruption. . . . It is the man who, without shutting his 

eyes to unpleasant facts, still trusts his instincts and goes 

ahead to make them count who calls forth my spontaneous 

applause. (A. K. Rogers, Contemporary American Phi- 

losophy, Vol. Il, pp. 234-35) 
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This is not the place to take sides, as does our philosopher, with 
the active as against the passive role; for this prejudice of the Occi- 
dent could easily be matched by the opposite prejudice of the Orient. 
Rather it is for us to consider whether the point common to the two 
does not hold, that is, whether the difference in judgment regarding 
a moral quality or action is not determined by one’s activity-passiv- 
ity location with reference to it. Who has not been caught up in a 
going concern, with the tides running full, and the alluring goal fixed 
in mind if not already in sight? Such a state achieves not merely a 
perspective of its own, but a momentum that claims rights, the great- 
est and most urgent of which is simply to go on. In such a position 
whatever gets in the way is an obstacle; it has no right to be there; it 
is right to get it out of the way because it is right to consummate the 
business in which one is engaged. But if one stands on the sidelines 
to watch such an on-going concern, there is no necessity of his catch- 
ing its point of view and therefore of seeing its opportunities as its 
rights. Indeed, there is every likelihood that since it moves and he 
does not, its movement will disturb his rest. 

Now inaction has its perspective no less than action, and the 
rights of the one become in pivotal cases the wrongs of the other. All 
moral relativities appear to focus around this major distinction. In 
the light of this dichotomy let us glance at some of the frustrations 
of the push of conscience toward universality, uniformity, of dictum. 

If the division of labor be sharp and persistent, there grows up, 
as between youth and age or, better still, as between men and women 
in our traditional culture, a functional chasm, across which it is im- 
possible to universalize the moral judgments of either with reference 
to the other. There result, in the latter case, “the man’s point of 
view” and “the woman’s point of view”; and, as always, the view 
itself depends upon the point of view. If the differentiation manifests 
itself, for instance, in the so-called “double standard,” the man will 
feel his course to be somehow right in spite of the moralists, and the 
woman will know it to be somehow wrong in spite of the men. Un- 
less we belong to neither group, it is perhaps expedient to admit that 
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in such a society as ours both are right. But right and wrong stand 
revealed as relative to the goods and bads of each, and these to the 
katabolic claims of initiative and adventure on the one side and to 
the anabolic claims of protection and security on the other. 

One does not realistically expect an armament manufacturer to 
see it as wrong to sell his plates in the readiest market; nor does one 
realistically expect a Jane Addams, observing the manufacturer from 
Huli House, to see his action as right. One does not realistically ex- 
pect a Nazi on the march to see it as right to stay his hand against 
conquered countries, or realistically expect the conquered to submit 
approvingly to domination. 

Short of that final dualism there is an excellent example of the 
point intended in Winston Churchill’s memoirs. He writes in vexa- 
tion to a Cabinet colleague, after his own activistic point of view is 
balked by those who, psychologically, were still standing on the 


side lines: 


My disquiet was due mainly to the awful difficulties which 
our machinery of war-conduct presents to positive action. 
I see such immense walls of prevention, all built and build- 
ing, that I wonder whether any plan will have a chance of 
climbing over them. Just look at the arguments which have 
had to be surmounted in the seven weeks we have discussed 
this Narvik operation. First, the objections of the Eco- 
nomic Departments, Supply, Board of Trade, etc. Second- 
ly, the Joint Planning Committee. Thirdly, the Chiefs of 
Staff Committee. Fourthly, the insidious argument, “don’t 
spoil the big plan for the sake of the small,” when there is 
really very little chance of the big plan being resolutely 
attempted. Fifthly, the juridical and moral objections, all 
gradually worn down. Sixthly, the attitude of neutrals, and 
above all, the United States. But see how well the United 
States have responded to our démarche! Seventhly, the 
Cabinet itself, with its many angles of criticism. Eighthly 
when all this has been smoothed out, the French have to be 
consulted. Finally, the Dominions and their consciences 
have to be squared, they not having gone through the proc- 
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ess by which opinion has advanced at home. [Italics are 
mine.] All this makes me feel that under the present ar- 
rangements we shall be reduced to waiting upon the ter- 
rible attacks of the enemy, against which it is impossible to 
prepare in every quarter simultaneously without fatal dissi- 
pation of strength. 


Nothing can add to, nor will little detract from, the poignancy 
of that description ofan England which was not yet of a mood to 
take the initiative. When that mood came, little argument was re- 
quired to make appear right what hitherto had been if not wrong 
then at least morally irrelevant. 

It remains justly in the premises only to recall Churchill’s argu- 
ments on the matter of conscience itself as touching the invasion of 
Norway, which he was advocating. “The letter of the law,” said he, 


must not in supreme emergency obstruct those who are 
charged with its protection and enforcement. It would not 
be right or rational that the Aggressor Power should gain 
one set of advantages by tearing up all laws, and another 
set by sheltering behind the innate respect for law of its 
opponents. Humanity, rather than legality, must be our 
guide. 
Of all this, history must be the judge. We now face 
events. 
In short, one does not realistically expect the “ins” and the “outs” 
of war, the “haves” and the “have nots” of peace to agree upon basic 
policies. The moral consciousness, whether intuitive or judgmental, 
is always the function of a situation; and the crucial thing in the situ- 
ation appears to be location with reference to this activity-passivity 
differential. 


IV 


The analytic grasp of this hypothesis is very old but the remedial 
apprehension of it is as yet inchoate. The fact of the activity-pas- 
sivity antithesis was brilliantly grasped by Immanuel Kant. He saw 
clearly that something conclusive happens to one merely by virtue 
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of his being active, and here he reared the stigmata of morality. Be- 
yond he saw—and deprecated—the perverse and the insensitive chris- 
ten as morality their own preferred brands of immorality. Objectiv- 
ity as measured and constituted by universal agreement he thought 
to be possible both in the field of science and in the field of morality; 
but, though each person, according to Kant, achieves and illustrates 
both, he can state neither in terms of the other, nor profit on either 
side by the insight achieved on the other. Activity and passivity meet, 
luck favoring, only after the show—and then outside some sidereal 
stage door. 

Kant, as I have suggested, seized upon the active principle and 
generalized it—but only throughout the noumenal realm. To assess 
the fertility of a dialectical universalization, let us examine a philoso- 
pher who sought to universalize his principle both noumenally and 
phenomenally. Spinoza seems to be such an one. He, too, seized with 
as complete partisanship as Kant upon the principle of activity. You 
will recall that he identifies knowledge with clear and adequate ideas, 
and these with what the mind actively initiates. 


Ideas which we form clear and distinct seem to follow from 
the mere necessity of our nature in such a manner that they 
seem to depend absolutely on our power; but the contrary 
is the case with confused ideas. They are often formed in 
us against our will. (Understanding, V1, Everyman, p. 108) 


As knowledge is identified with clarity and clarity with activity, so 
now goodness is constituted by our active thrust, badness by the 
thrust of nature upon us as passive: “inasmuch,” he says, 


as all things of which man is the effecting cause are neces- 
sarily good, therefore aa evil can happen to a man 
save from external causes... . ([bid., V1) 


In one word, Spinoza apprehends that what we perpetrate is 
good, what we suffer is bad. Now phenomenally we suffer much 


more than we perpetrate. His acknowledgment of this somber fact 
is that 
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the things which I have been able to know by this knowl- 
edge [i.e., the knowledge that comes from ideas made ade- 


quate by free self-initiation] so far have been very few. 
(Ibid., I:1 & 6) 


Kant found that the freedom which alone can constitute mo- 
rality applies necessarily to nothing whatsoever in the phenomenal 
realm. Spinoza, though honest in acknowledging the dualism, is not 
content not to try to transcend it. His effort is praiseworthy and in- 
telligible, even if deemed inadequate. His procedure is to achieve a 
standpoint from which what we suffer reflects our activity as well 
as what we perpetrate. He achieves this result in theory by putting 
man in God’s place; for what we suffer, seen sub specie aeternitatis, 
is only what we perpetrate. To put this completely rationalized un- 
der-dog philosophy simply, we may say that for us to will in advance 
to accept whatever befalls us is to get the jump on Fate. In willing it 
we take the active role, and so perpetrate what we suffer. What is 
bad from an empirical point of view remains good from the stand- 
point of eternity. This procedure is doubly beneficent, for in tran- 
scending the relativity of good and bad, we have abolished bad alto- 
gether. By the same logic, as Rousseau had it, in politics a man may 
beneficently be “forced to be free.” From an empirical point of view, 
the situation, whether ethical or political, naturally appears un-, 
changed by any and all such dialectical pyrotechnics. Nor do I care 
here and now to make further criticism of the procedure than to ob- 
serve that the cure thereby effected for moral relativity seems to be 
no more substantial than the dissipation of evil thereby achieved. | 
have no reason, however, for supposing that Spinoza has not done as 
good a job of both as anybody else has done, or is likely to do, who 
operates from a monistic base with instruments dialectical. 

But can the problem be successfully grasped with remedial in- 
tent? This, be it remembered, is what and all we now ask: Validation 
for the moral man of his belief that what he truly judges moral for 
self is truly so for others. If activity and passivity mark the perma- 
nent boundaries of conscience, then what hope is there for one con- 
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science to deliver an intuition or pronounce a judgment that will 
commend itself as true to all consciences alike? The answer, at one 
level at least, is not too hard: Conscience born of activity will com- 
mend its judgment to all who share the activity; conscience born of 
passivity will commend itself to sharers of that state. To universalize 
a judgment, therefore, requires only this strategy, that activity, or 
passivity, in the regard in question, be made common to all concerned. 


Vv 


It is just here that a realistic ethics would have to pass from dia- 
lectics through morality into social philosophy. The activity-passiv- 
ity antithesis becomes, in the metamorphosis, a principle of rational 
political change. If a social system through concentration of wealth 
and private control of the means of production puts the higher ac- 
tivity, ie., the effective direction of all activity, into the hands of the 
few, forcing thus the many to look upon the industrial and accom- 
panying cultural processes from the outside, even when employed 
inside, it would appear to make universality of moral judgment im- 
possible. Conscience is a function of life, and can report no more than 
life brings. No man can see from the status of inaction, nor will any 
sincere man report as seen from this location, what can be seen only 
from the tower of control; and any categorical imperative that seeks 
to express the two views as one will but disguise what goes on, non- 
morally, behind the scenes. Hume was right, even outside his system, 
in holding that “an active principle can never be founded on an in- 
active” (Treatise, Everyman, p. 167). If there were a social system, 
on the other hand, which could distribute to all the burdens of each 
and equalize opportunities at both labor and leisure, such a system 
would appear to approach fruitfully the problem of making the dicta 
of conscience seem reasonable to all alike. 

Perhaps, however, when all is said and done, we do not want in- 
ternally as ethics what only extreme external egalitarianism could 
give. Perhaps, even if we did want it, we could not get it this side of 
Utopia. How much agreement there is upon morality today in any 
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given culture, and how much more or less we want, or can get to- 
morrow, I do not here adjudge. I have meant only to remark the urge 
to universalize, to suggest location with reference to activity-pas- 
sivity as the major determinants of conscience, and to hazard the 
guess that radical social and economic reconstruction would be indi- 
cated if we decided to render conscience unequivocal and to achieve 
a common measure of morality—of goods that they are good and of 
evils that they are evil. In a single sentence, it would appear neces- 
sary to standardize location in order to uniformize moral judgment. 


REVUE 


By Exxtiorr W. Guitp 


Days, and Dreams, and Things depart. Across 
The threshold of the Now their shadows file 
To Then. I watch the patterns pale to gray 
And join approaching dusk. Why should I pray 
To have them changed, or wish them back awhile? 
The twilight’s quiet poise transcends the loss 
Of noon, and on the sunset sky of thought 
Each shadow company is traced in gold. 

In truth there cannot be a growing old 

While Beauty fends attacking hours, and naught 
But Here is solemnized. Cruel years had passed 
Before I found my Self was unafraid— 
Intact—supreme. And evening thus is made 

My best of life, for I am J, at last. 


The Devil and the Diplomat 


BY 4 


FREDERICK MAYER 


ae ATMOSPHERE OF INTERNATIONAL DIPLO- 
MACY TopAY is that of an insane asylum. All types of complexes may 
be detected, from delusions of grandeur to persecution complexes 
and split personalities. What makes the similarity especially great is 
the illusion of sanity on the part of the diplomats, and their belief in 
the righteousness of the nations they represent. They are supported 
by commentators, editors, and educators who give metaphysical ex- 
planations for their actions and find adequate justifications in the 
light of history and national self-interest. Thus every nation pos- 
sesses perfect statesmen who never make mistakes. 

The issues being debated are not oil or military bases, but prin- 
ciples of freedom and sovereignty and self-determination, and above 
all the rights of smaller nations. It seems that small nations are invari- 
ably sacred, but that for one reason or another vicious major powers 
are always trying to transgress upon their rights. Even Russia is loud 
in proclaiming the duty of respecting smaller nations, as long as they 
do not lie too near the Russian border. And Great Britain, with typi- 
cal moral earnestness, is staunchly defending small nations every- 
where, as long as they are not part of the British Empire, or within 
its security zone. 

A curious conflict took place in 1946. The issue was Iran. For 
our purposes, the underlying facts of the controversy are less im- 
portant than the way Iran was regarded by the protagonists. To the 
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United States and to Great Britain, Iran was a freedom-loving coun- 
try, striving to maintain its independence against the rapacious lust 
of the Russians. The rebels who had set up an autonomous republic 
were regarded as paid Moscow agitators, and the legitimate govern- 
ment of the Shah became the bulwark of freedom in the Near East. 
Anyone who has traveled in Iran would be very amused at these as- 
sertions, for the government of Iran has been feudalistic and it has 
been the battleground of Russian and English interests for centuries, 
oil having intensified the complexity of the issues. Russia, on the 
other hand, through her newspapers blasted the reactionary char- 
acter of the Iranian government and said that Iran was a danger to 
peace, that her leaders had been pro-Axis during the war, and that 
they were scheming against the interests and security of the Soviet 
Union. 

Russian troops were not withdrawn according to the provisions 
of the 1942 treaty, whereupon diplomats, politicians, and scholars in 
the western countries made the following astounding deductions: 
first, that Russia had started on a path of aggression; second, that 
Russia could no more be trusted than Hitler, for had not Hitler vio- 
lated the Munich agreement, and was not this the same type of ag- 
gression?; third, that Russia wanted world dominion; fourth, that a 
policy of force was needed to discourage Russia from such attempts. 

These wild deductions suggest the psychotic nature of interna- 
tional politics—that once a crisis develops, the state of autosugges- 
tion sets in wherein facts are neglected and actions are carried out in 
terms of emotions and preconceived biases. It is a state of mental in- 
toxication which affects not only the unthinking individual but even 
the so-called informed and intelligent leaders of the various nations. 
When such crises occur, notes and counter-notes of protest are sent 
out by the various foreign ministers, high-placed officials are quoted 
who authoritatively state the reactions of their governments, inter- 
views to the press are given by publicity-conscious diplomats to be 
curtly denied if the reaction is unfavorable. A tribal medicine man 
would feel very much at home in the diplomatic councils of modern 
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times. Usually the crisis is solved, and the President tells the nation 
that peace is assured with the same conviction that the witch doctor 
employs when he drives evil spirits away by the magic statement, 


“Now they are gone.” 


I 


How can these primitive traits in modern politics be overcome? 
The most obvious method is that of personalistic self-examination. If 
one reads the history books of the various nations from an objective 
viewpoint, if that is possible, one soon learns that there are no per- 
fect nations, and that their violations differ only in quantity—not in 
quality. For example, to read the history of the British Empire is to 
be impressed by a series of acts of aggression and oppression; to read 
the tale of the British Commonwealth, leading to the creation of the 
dominion, is quite different. Most important is the feeling of every 
generation of British statesmen that they are more moral and right- 
eous than their predecessors. The same discrepancies exist in the his- 
tory of the United States and of Russia. There was less imperialism, 
to be sure, on the part of the United States, because this nation had 
unlimited space and her motives for expansion were not very strong. 

Self-examination, then, means that national statesmen should ex- 
amine the validity of their own case. When Great Britain speaks 
about Magna Charta and habeas corpus, a thorough examination of 
the colonial system should be undertaken, and of the actions of Brit- 
ish administrative officials in the various liberated nations. When the 
United States delivers those cherished periodic sermons to the world 
about eternal peace, an examination of her military policy will be 
worth while, and of her policy in relation to international finance. 
When Russians speak of the oppression of capitalistic nations, they 
should analyze the condition of their political prisoners, of their 
labor gangs, and of the methods of suppression used against political 
opponents. 

Such an analysis would reveal an amazing discrepancy between 
cherished ideals and actualities. The diplomats of the world would 
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talk in a less arrogant, less complacent, and less rhetorical style. They 
would come nearer to truth and would get away from a theological 
attitude regarding international politics. Just as a man is not really 
educated unless he knows his own weaknesses and limitations, so a 
nation cannot reach full maturity until it begins this process of in- 
trospection. 

Moral self-examination might be a possible technique. St. Augus- 
tine in his Confessions is a classic example of this attitude when he 
repents his sins and the wickedness of his early life, and shows how 
easily human beings are tempted and how inferior they are in the 
eyes of God. But such an attitude is not compatible with a high de- 
gree of sophistication, although it might be amusing to see the major 
diplomats of the world engaged in repentance, wearing sackcloth, 
fasting, and praying six times a day. A sense of satire is much better. 
Not only does laughter relieve emotional tensions but it also creates 
friendship. A real sense of humor means that you can laugh not only 
at your opponents, but also at your own follies and stupidity. There 
should be more humor in diplomatic negotiations. In observing the 
ritual of international conferences in the postwar period, one feels a 
sense of solemn and august responsibility as if the diplomats were 
hunting for the Holy Grail, as if they were knights in shining armor, 
when in reality they are discussing such secular issues as territory, 
military bases, oil, and the atomic bomb. 

Self-examination implies furthermore that truth is relational. It 
is impossible to discuss the so-called aggressions of Russia without re- 
ferring to similar acts on the part of the United States and England. 
Every effort to make a pariah out of one nation should be discour- 
aged for it not only undermines the foundations of international co- 
operation but also gives the world a perverted and one-sided picture. 
Hence the problems of the Near East cannot be discussed without a 
consideration of the total economic, political, and social structure of 
the region, and the problems of politics must be related with those 
of other fields, especially with economic factors. The diplomat has 
not yet achieved the perspective of the scientist, who seeks for vari- 
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able causes and who understands the interrelationship of the prob- 
lems he considers. 

The statesman of the future should be a scientist, for the method 
of science is much superior to the arbitrary and uncertain techniques 
of present-day diplomacy. Diplomacy is still in the state of medieval 
science. At that time the scholars argued about universal principles 
and made deductions according to them. Their arguments correspond 
to the discussions of freedom, equality, and peace in modern politics. 
The medieval scientist looked upon nature as an allegory symbolic 
of underlying spiritual truths. So does the present-day diplomat look 
upon the world, finding in brute fact a demonstration of everlasting 
principles and disdaining to deal with specific facts. There was little 
knowledge of mathematics in the Middle Ages, and since qualitative 
differences must be reduced to quantitative laws, there could be no 
real advancement in science. Our present-day statesmen, likewise, 
seem unacquainted with the laws of logic and semantics. That is 
why the discussions have this strange tone of unreality and of pious 
mysticism. 

The method of the diplomat then should be based upon factual 
observation, not upon rumors. Often hasty action is taken on the 
basis of a few inconclusive facts, exaggerated by emotional accounts 
of eyewitnesses, which are played up in the press and by the radio. 
Action should be based upon constant experimentation, the trying 
out of different solutions; just as a scientist is patiently trying out 
many different techniques to arrive at a description and ultimately 
finds a solution of the problem under consideration. Here a diplomat 
might learn by reading the Discourse on Method by Descartes, or by 
studying the four idols of Francis Bacon. He should always keep in 
mind that his conclusions are not absolute, that they are likely to be 
changed by the next generation. Moreover, he could learn from the 
modesty of the scientist, who gives credit to other theories and who 
makes no sweeping claims of universal validity. 

The statesman of the future, then, will be tolerant, he will be able 
to suspend his judgment, and he will be intensely critical of his own 
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premises and of the logic he employs in dealing with international 
problems. He will have enough imagination so that he can see the 
viewpoint of other nations; hence he will not overstate his own case. 
To be specific, if the leaders of the United States could put them- 
selves into Russian shoes, they would not be so rash in making public 
statements, and they would not try to press issues to such an extent 
that the Russian delegate has to resort to face-saving gestures. On the 
other hand, the Russian premier would avoid many speeches about 
the need of a strong army and he would reiterate his desire for peace. 
When statesmen act, they should think not only of the reaction 
in their own nations but of the response in the countries of their 
colleagues. | 

Many diplomats look upon the world organization as medieval 
scholars regarded the University of Paris, namely, as the arbiter of 
all disputes and as the supreme court from which invariable decisions 
are issued. Such an attitude is extremely naive. Just as you do not 
cure disease by creating a supreme court of doctors, so you do not 
solve the economic and political maladjustment of the various nations 
by merely instituting an organization in which they are represented. 
The actual treatment of these problems is the important factor. 


Ill 


But science alone is not enough, for the statesman of the future 
must also be a creative thinker, and he must be able to see not only 
the present and the past, but also the future. Above all he must be 
able to compromise, for fanaticism everywhere is the great enemy 
of human advancement. Some strong-minded individuals assert that 
compromise leads to appeasement, but they do not understand that 
modern civilization is founded upon a delicate balance, and that fa- 
naticism itself is a disintegrating force. Life itself teaches us that no 
hundred per cent satisfactory solutions are possible. Even death is 
symbolic of human imperfection and indicates the need for compro- 
mise and humility. 

Such a statesman will not be an egotist. He will not say, “I have 
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saved America, I have brought you peace with honor,” or, “My 
work has safeguarded world peace.” Instead he will see all his own 
shortcomings and first regulate his own behavior. He will remember 
the famous words of Confucius who said: 


The ancients who wished to illustrate the highest virtue 
throughout the empire first ordered well their own states. 
Wishing to regulate their families, they first cultivated their 
own selves. Wishing to cultivate their own selves, they first 
rectified their hearts. Wishing to rectify their hearts, they 
first sought to be sincere in their thoughts. Wishing to be 
sincere in their thoughts, they first extended to the utmost 
their knowledge. Such extension of knowledge lay in the 
investigation of things. 

Things being investigated, knowledge became complete. 
Their knowledge being complete, their thoughts were sin- 
cere. Their thoughts being sincere, their hearts were then 
rectified. Their hearts being rectified, their own selves were 
cultivated. Their own selves being cultivated, their families 
were regulated. Their families being regulated, their states 
were rightly governed. Their states being rightly gov- 


erned, the whole empire was made tranquil and happy. 


IV 


To get away completely from the dangers of tribal techniques 
in international life, it will be necessary to abolish secret diplomacy. 
Most nations have come to the realization that no decisions in inter- 
national life should be made without public debate and public inspec- 
tion. It is a function of parliament or Congress to serve as a forum 
for these debates. If the United Nations can be expanded into a real 
world organization, with all nations represented, there is no reason 
why the lower house should not serve as a platform for the various 
statesmen. If a nation had a complaint to make, it would be stated 
openly and there would be public debate. Such a system would make 
the field of diplomacy more democratic, the people would be in- 
formed about the proceedings and the results of these debates, se- 
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crecy would be eliminated, and there would not be the uncertainty 
and the fear created by the methods of present-day diplomacy. 

It must be remembered that the technique of secret diplomacy 
was developed in the Renaissance in a time of intrigue, when moral 
scruples were not important factors and when the nations were not 
as interdependent as they are today. The mistakes of diplomats in the 
time of Machiavelli were less fatal than the mistakes of foreign min- 
isters in the atomic age, which can cause world disaster. The new 
system also would eliminate the need for ambassadors and ultimately 
would do away with the spies and undercover agents and foreign 
saboteurs. As long as we have secret diplomacy, an international ex- 
plosion is an ever-present threat. 


“The Ancient Mariner’ as a 


Dramatic Monologue 
BY 


LIONEL STEVENSON 


Ave “The Ancient Mariner” has be- 
come one of the half-dozen most widely known poems in the English 
language and has been included in countless school readers as a poetic 
specimen sufficiently easy and entertaining to be appreciated by the 
average adolescent, it has also been subjected to interminable argu- 
ment among the commentators, who strive to burden it with pro- 
found philosophic significance. To one school of thought it is an 
elaborate allegory of Coleridge’s theories. Professor S. F. Gingerich, 
for instance, interprets it throughout in terms of Necessitarianism, 
whereas Professor Dorothy Waples makes it out to be an exact rep- 
resentation of David Hartley’s system of Association. To another 
group of critics it is an incoherent transcription of the poet’s opium- 
inspired dreams. The new psychoanalytical critics interpret it as an 
unconscious revelation of his guilt complexes and sexual suppressions. 

The most recent extensive discussion of the poem has been by 
Professor Robert Penn Warren in his preface to an edition published 
in 1946 by Reynal and Hitchcock. After surveying the principal 
varieties of interpretation he demonstrates their distortions and in- 
consistencies. But Professor Warren, both by his poetic practice and 
by his critical theory, subscribes to the curtent doctrine that a poem 
is important in direct ratio to the complex and elusive significances 
that can be attributed to it by the analytical expert. Therefore, after 
demolishing the absurdities of previous philosophical interpreters of 
the poem and emphasizing the need of granting it objective ration- 
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ality, he proceeds at still greater length to erect a vast new structure 
of metaphysical abstractions about “symbolic clusters” and “thematic 
levels.” 

All the critics apparently assume that the poem must be either a 
profound intellectual exposition or else a fantastic imaginative de- 
bauch. They all ignore the third possibility—that it could have been 
intended as a realistic portrayal of human behavior. Coleridge, to be 
sure, was a reader of quaint old travel books and a dreamer of vivid 
narcotic dreams; and Professor John Livingston Lowes has shown, 
in The Road to Xanadu, how many of these half-forgotten memo- 
ries fused into the pictorial scenes of the old sailor’s Odyssey. But 
even Professor Lowes admitted that this fantastic material was made 
subservient in the poem to “some interest deeply human, anchored 
in the familiar frame of things.” Admittedly, too, Coleridge had a 
wide-ranging knowledge of philosophy (so wide, Professor War- 
ren’s evidence indicates, that he could be a disciple of several incom- 
patible schools at the same time); and so he probably allowed some 
of these heterogeneous philosophic concepts to color the texture of 
his story. To assume, however, that the principal motive of the poem 
was the construction of an integrated philosophical system is to put 
Descartes before the horse. 

Being a poet of the late eighteenth century and not of the mid- 
twentieth, Coleridge took for granted that the first purpose of a poem 
was to have an intelligent meaning (“Kubla Khan” was an excep- 
tion, and therefore Coleridge took pains to explain the unique men- 
tal condition that produced it). When the poem was a narrative, that 
primary meaning was a plausible story. By adopting the form and 
mannerisms of the traditional ballad for ““The Ancient Mariner,” 
Coleridge indicated that he was setting out to tell a tale as straight- 
forward and as exciting as those old ballads; and even the supernatu- 
ral elements must carry the same conviction as they do in “The Wife 
of Usher’s Well” or “Thomas Rymer” or any other ballad surviving 
from the days when the supernatural was accepted as one of the 
matter-of-fact realities of life. Since Coleridge himself did not regard 
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such manifestations as literally true, the only way to make his poem 
valid was to present the whole story through the eyes and mind of 
somebody who did implicitly believe in them. 

Several comments by Coleridge himself lend important support 
to this view. During the years before he wrote “The Ancient Mari- 
ner” he contributed to The Critical Review a series of articles on the 
leading “Gothic” novels of the era. These reviews have been identi- 
fied by Professor Garland Greever and reprinted by him in A Wilt- 
shire Parson and His Friends. Writing in 1794 about Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
Mysteries of Udolpbo, Coleridge said that a novel “cannot depend 
entirely on terrific incidents and intricacy of story.” It must also 
have “character, unity of design, a delineation of the scenes of real 
life. .. .”’ He added that in Mrs. Radcliffe’s book “the manners do not 
sufficiently correspond with the era the author has chosen.” Again, 
in a review of The Monk, by Matthew Gregory Lewis, Coleridge 
deplored the popular spate of “fiends, incomprehensible characters, 
shrieks, murders, and subterraneous dungeons,” as a symptom of de- 
cadence in current literature. He proceeded to indict the author for 


ignorance of the human heart in the management of the 
principal character. . . . The romance-writer possesses an 
unlimited power over situations, but he must scrupulously 
make his characters act in congruity with them. Let him 
work physical wonders only, and we will be content to 
dream with him for a while; but the first szoral miracle 
which he attempts, he disgusts and awakens us. . . . The ex- 
tent of the powers that may exist, we can never ascertain; 
and therefore we feel no great difficulty in yielding a tem- 
porary belief to any, the strangest, situation of things. But 
that situation once conceived, how beings like ourselves 
would feel and act in it, our own feelings sufficiently in- 
struct us; and we instantly reject the clumsy fiction that 
does not harmonize with them. 


The use of the word “‘moral’’ in the foregoing quotation demands 
a comment. From its strong antithesis with “physical” we can see 
that Coleridge is not here employing it in the familiar sense of “teach- 
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ing a lesson in virtue.” Obviously he intends a meaning closer to its 
derivation from mores—customs, behavior. This is the seventh defini- 
tion given in the Oxford English Dictionary: 


Pertaining to, affecting, or operating on the character or 
conduct, as distinguished from the intellectual or physical 
nature of human beings. 


The long list of quotations adduced in the dictionary for this usage, 
dating from the sixteenth century to the nineteenth, shows that be- 
fore the modern scientific word “psychological” came into general 
use, “moral” was ordinarily employed to designate anything pertain- 
ing to human behavior and habit. 

Coleridge’s remarks upon The Mysteries of Udolpho and The 
Monk are the same as those of modern readers and critics—that such 
novels fail to carry conviction, not because they deal with super- 
natural occurrences but because the characters do not behave plau- 
sibly like human beings. When he began to write his own specimen 
of the “tale of terror” (only a few months after writing the review 
of The Monk) he was not likely to make that mistake. 

The discussion of the word “moral” was especially necessary be- 
cause the question of “moral significance” in the other sense is also 
raised with regard to the poem—namely, the conventional “lesson” 
attached near the end, in the famous lines: 


He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear God, who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


It was in reference to this stanza that Coleridge long afterwards 
quoted himself as having told Mrs. Barbauld that “the only, or chief 
fault... was the obtrusion of the moral sentiment so openly on the 
reader.” Solemnly discussing the ethical values implied by the dis- 
proportion of punishment to crime in the poem and the lack of logic 
in their relation to the truism about praying and loving, critics have 
again struggled with the supposed inconsistency in Coleridge’s mind, 
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as though Coleridge thought that the killing of the albatross was the 
cause of all the subsequent disasters, just because the mariner came 
to believe that it was. Professors Newton P. Stallknecht and Eliza- 
beth Nitchie, in articles in The Publications of the Modern Language 
Association of America in 1932 and 1933, debated “the ‘Moral’ of 
‘The Ancient Mariner’” without due allowance for the fact that 
Coleridge was objectively depicting a mind totally unlike his own. 

Another relevant comment of the poet’s own is provided by 
Thomas de Quincey, who reported in his Literary and Lake Remi- 
niscences that Coleridge had told him that “before meeting a fable 
in which to embody his ideas, he had meditated a poem on delirium, 
confounding its own dream-scenery with external things.” It is to 
be noted that Coleridge did not imply here that he was planning to 
make a transcription of his own narcotic-tinged hallucinations, as de 
Quincey did, but that he was planning to offer a psychological por- 
trayal of it, embodied in a “fable”—i.e., the experiences of a charac- 
ter external to himself. 

Furthermore, it is essential to remember that “The Ancient Mari- 
ner” was not composed impulsively and in isolation, but as part of 
the great scheme evolved jointly by Coleridge and Wordsworth for 
the Lyrical Ballads. The details of the plan were stated later by Cole- 
ridge in his Biographia Literaria: 


The thought suggested itself (to which of us I do not 
recollect) that a series of poems might be composed of two 
sorts. In the one, the incidents and agents were to be, in 
part at least, supernatural; and the excellence aimed at was 
to consist in the interesting of the affections by the dra- 
matic truth of such emotions, as would naturally accom- 
pany such situations, supposing them real. And real in this 
sense they have been to every human being who, from 
whatever source of delusion, has at any time believed him- 
self under supernatural agency. 


After this clear statement that his intention had been to show the 
psychology of superstition and hallucination, rather than to narrate 
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actual supernatural events, Coleridge told how Wordsworth was to 
provide poems of the second type, dealing with “subjects from or- 
dinary life.” He then reverted to his share of the undertaking: 


It was agreed that my endeavours should be directed to 
persons and characters supernatural, or at least romantic; 
yet so as to transfer from our inward nature a human inter- 
est and a semblance of truth sufficient to procure for these 
shadows of imagination that willing suspension of disbelief 
for the moment, which constitutes poetic faith. 


All this emphasis upon what we would nowadays call the “psy- 
chological realism” of the poem was expressed just as strongly by 
Wordsworth in his famous preface to the second edition of the 
collection: 


The principal object, then, proposed in these poems was 

to choose incidents and situations from common life. . . 

and further, and above all, to make these incidents and situ- 

ations interesting by tracing in them, truly though not os- 

tentatiously, the primary laws of our nature: chiefly, as 

regards the manner in which we associate ideas in a state of 

excitement. 
It is to be noted that Wordsworth did not exclude “The Ancient 
Mariner,” which was by far the longest poem in the book, from this 
statement; and he went on to make clear that by “we” he meant all 
mankind, not only poets; in other words, that he and Coleridge were 
concerned with portraying psychological processes, rather than with 
stating (either directly or allegorically) their own excogitated phi- 
losophy: 

Humble and rustic life was generally chosen, because, in 

that condition, the essential passions of the heart find a 

better soil in which they can attain their maturity, are less 

under restraint, and speak a plainer and more emphatic lan- 

guage; because in that condition of life our elementary 

feelings coexist in a state of greater simplicity, and conse- 

quently may be more accurately contemplated and more 

forcibly communicated. 
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Looking backward through the copious mists of philosophizing 
which both poets exuded in their later works, we may find difficulty 
in realizing how plainly this familiar proclamation insisted upon ob- 
jective analysis. 

The old sailor, as a type of humble life, is of the same status as 
Wordsworth’s Simon Lee and Betty Foy. The only differences are 
that he lived in the middle ages instead of the eighteenth century and 
that his vocation led him into strange regions and stranger adven- 
tures. In fact, as a study of autosuggestion induced in a naive mind 
by superstition, “The Ancient Mariner” has a distinct parallel in 
Wordsworth’s “Goody Blake and Harry Gill.” 

Coleridge carried out his purpose by means of a method which 
was brought to fuller perfection a generation later by a poet who was 
more persistently interestéd in “the essential passions of the heart.” 
Aside from three or four stanzas forming an expository “frame”— 
obviously made as brief as possible, to the verge of being perfunctory 
—“The Ancient Mariner” is a dramatic monologue. 

It is legitimate to assume that as a recognized poetic category, the 
dramatic monologue was developed in the middle years of the nine- 
teenth century by Browning and Tennyson, with Browning, in par- 
ticular, evolving the ingenious technical devices by which a character 
could be made to reveal his own psychological complexities without 
being himself aware of them. Nevertheless, there were occasional 
examples of the same general method in earlier poetry; and “The 
Ancient Mariner” conforms so closely to all the conditions of the 
dramatic monologue as practiced by Browning that this may well be 
added to the list of poetical innovations which Coleridge created in 
his half-intuitive way and which poets of the next generation ex- 
ploited more fully. 

The only noteworthy difference is the narrative “frame” at the 
beginning and end; and this was essential as a warning to readers not 
acquainted with dramatic-monologue technique. Most of the mis- 
understanding of Browning’s dramatic monologues arose from the 
absence of any such initial signpost. Several of Tennyson’s early 
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monologues—“Oenone,” “The Lotos Eaters,” and “Lucretius”—have 
similar “frames.” In “The Ancient Mariner” the “frame” states two 
plain facts: the importunity of the old man in insisting upon telling 
his story to an unwilling passerby, and the lasting impression made 
by the story on even such an unsympathetic auditor. These are two 
familiar traits of earnest fanaticism. The rest of the poem gives a case 
history of how such fanaticism can develop. 

When we read a dramatic monologue by Browning we are not 
interested solely in either the plot or the “moral,” but also (and often 
primarily) in the personality of the narrator as an individual wholly 
different from the poet. In understanding such a dramatic monologue 
we must always begin by separating in our own mind the two dis- 
tinct elements—the events as they really occurred, and the coloring 
given to those actual events by the mentality and prejudices of the 
dramatic character who speaks. 

Browning’s creative approach to a topic can usually be perceived 
as being curiosity regarding the influences that shape behavior. He 
takes situations that occur from time to time in real life, and traces 
them to their springs of motive. Question: What happens when the 
wrong sort of man enters a monastic order? Answer: He becomes 
either a pervert (“Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister”) or an oppor- 
tunist (“Fra Lippo Lippi”). Question: What can be the self-justifi- 
cation in the mind of a man who murders his sweetheart? Answer: 
He may feel that he has saved her from her weaker self and preserved 
the ecstasy of their love (“Porphyria’s Lover”). The theme of “The 
Ancient Mariner’ can be stated in exactly the same form. Question: 
How is a man affected by enduring the physical and mental tortures 
of thirst, exposure, and delirium, in which he alone is spared while 
his companions perish? Answer: He evolves a logical train of events 
to account for the occurrences, which would otherwise seem to be a 
cruel whim of fate, and he feels himself set apart forever after as a 
man of apocalyptic vision, with an evangelical mission to save souls 
with the story of his miraculous conversion. 

Another feature of Browning’s dramatic monologues was his 
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careful adherence to historical conditions; he was interested in re- 
constructing the “frame of reference” of a past epoch. Similarly im- 
portant in Coleridge’s poem is the condition of seafaring in the mid- 
dle ages. It was before the days of the compass (the only navigational 
aid was the direction of sunrise and sunset). In those times every ship 
tried to remain cautiously within sight of land. But often a ship must 
have been carried away from the familiar route, into all the unknown 
terrors which were responsible for making seafaring the most super- 
stitious of all vocations. Usually, of course, after food and water gave 
out, the derelict would drift until it sank; sometimes, no doubt, one 
would float back near shore and be salvaged with its grisly cargo of 
corpses; occasionally, perhaps, rescue might come while there was 
still a spark of life in some survivor. The realities of pre-Columbian 
navigation are an essential contribution to Coleridge’s story. 

If we revert to Wordsworth’s manifesto of the Lyrical Ballads, 
we will agree that in the records of voyages and explorations which 
Coleridge loved to read, wrecks and other hardships were certainly 
“incidents and situations from common life.” The mariner had been 
an ordinary illiterate seaman, setting out on an ordinary voyage; but 
when the perversity of storms and calms set the ship hopelessly off 
its course, the crew gradually succumbed to exposure and starvation. 
The one survivor sank deeper and deeper into madness, and did not 
recover his power to distinguish between reality and hallucinations 
until after his rescue. This is the plain kernel of fact which Coleridge 
enwound with all the marvelous figments of his imagination. The in- 
crease in “allegory” in the latter part of the poem, noted—apparently 
with some reprehension—by Professor Stallknecht, is concurrent 
with the increasing delirium of the victim. It is an elementary fact of 
psychopathology that the hallucinations of delirium reproduce in 
distorted symbolism the facts and problems on which the mind has 
previously been concentrated. 

The “morality” of the poem, then, is not Coleridge’s, but that of 
a primitive seaman who has evolved a creed for himself on the basis 
of terrific experiences, and is therefore fanatically devoted to it. 
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Coleridge’s interest is in the universal psychological fact of ration- 
alization. The mariner, from inward compulsion, had to find some 
explanation of why he was set apart from his fellows; their supersti- 
tion had fixed on the albatross episode to account for their misfor- 
tunes, and his subconscious mind magnified it during his delirium. 
Repeatedly the self-made significance is linked back with the ordi- 
nary events that dictated it. When the mariner looked over the ship’s 
side and admired the water snakes, the dead bird broke away from 
his neck and fell into the sea. This was the inevitable result of two 
natural processes—decay and gravitation; but in the sailor’s deranged 
mind it assumed portentous symbolism. 

The sailor’s lack of intellectual subtlety enabled him to accept 
the monstrous disproportion of cause and effect between his youth- 
ful bravado in displaying his marksmanship against the unoffending 
bird and the tormented death of a whole ship’s crew, just as Brown- 
ing’s Caliban could believe the thunderstorm to be the punishment 
of his own impious speculations. The mariner’s nursery-rhyme quat- 
rain of “moral” is therefore an essential part of the poem; it is the 
stumbling effort of a man with no rudiment of intellectual training to 
formulate his sense of religious dedication to universal love and 
brotherhood, as awkward in its sincerity as Saul Kane’s testimony 
in Masefield’s comparable poem, The Everlasting Mercy. Just as 
Browning again and again baffled his interpreters by admixing es- 
sential truths with the casuistry of despicable characters, so Coleridge 
stated a “moral” consistent with his own Unitarianism, without sub- 
scribing to the “post hoc ergo propter hoc” reasoning by which the 
mariner reached it. 

Nor need we believe that this childlike interpretation had any 
ethical significance to the listener. The wedding guest is “‘a sadder 
and a wiser man,” not so much because of the mariner’s didactic 
assertions as because he has had a horrifying glimpse into human en- 
durance of the extremest hardship, the utter antithesis of his own 
sheltered life as typified by the joyous and prosperous wedding feast. 

Finally, the essential realism of the poem can be demonstrated by 
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abundant recent evidence. During the past war, when ships were tor- 
pedoed or planes ran out of fuel in mid-ocean, tragic lifeboats and 
rafts, loaded with defenseless victims, drifted for days and weeks 
under scorching suns or through icy waves. In the instances of even- 
tual rescue, it was almost always reported that some seemingly mi- 
raculous intervention had evoked a renewal of religious faith, which 
was asseverated with vows of lifelong dedication. In the collection 
of these wartime experiences, brought together by Miss Margaret 
Lee Runbeck under the title of The Great Answer, “The Ancient 
Mariner” would only need translation into prose and substitution of 
modern equipment for medieval, to be perfectly consistent with the 
other exhibits. 


Romanticism in Art 


and Music 
BY 


ERNST MANNHEIMER 


ae SURROUNDING NATURE revealed in its pri- 
mordial grandeur, the mysterious whisper of the nightly wood, a 
lonely dilapidated castle looking into the landscape from a hanging 
rock, the longing call of first love, the restless unintelligible urge 
after the infinite, after those remote worlds from which we are ex- 
cluded forever, whereby even more tormenting becoming aware of 
the nothingness of our earthly being—there: all that is romantic; ro- 
mantic in a poetical sense. But Romanticism is a far more compre- 
hensive concept than one of a mere literary movement. It is not only 
a concept of matter, but also one of style and a spiritual-historical 
concept; even more, it is a philosophy of life of a totalitarian man- 
ner, revolutionary in its whole extent, fertile and creative in its be- 
ginning but disappointing, even destructive, in its last consequences. 
The concept of style of Romanticism unveils its formal idea in its 
totalitarian intention. Since this totalitarian idea is accessible only 
from a spiritual-historical point of view, it rests upon the willful 
tendency to transgress and confuse all limitations and boundaries. 
This tendency is entirely unconscious and recognizable only from its 
results; but it is a uniform tendency, whether considered from a phil- 
osophical point of view or from its symbolical meaning, though by 
no means imposed at once if contemplated in its temporal extension. 
On the contrary, the temporal imposition of this idea occurs hesitat- 
ingly and gradually, so as to appear intelligible in its totality only if 
considered in a retrospective way. 
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However uniform that confusion of boundaries may be, its conse- 
quences in the sphere of the subsequent cultural life show a stupen- 
dous multiformity. In the domain of the transcendental the bound- 
aries between dead and alive are confused, leading eventually to the 
belief in their supernatural association, thereby confirming the old 
saying of the Bible, that God is a God of the living and not of the 
dead, whereas in the sphere of art, decades later and recognizable 
only from the spiritual-historical standpoint, ideas are springing up 
which in their course destroy not only the form but the very funda- 
mentals of art. 

Romanticism has discovered the unconscious. It is another trans- 
gression of boundaries implied in personality. Here we encounter 
conceptions making as intelligible the “double,” this uncanny exter- 
nalization of our ego, this embodiment of our own entity, detached 
from oneself, intelligible as the belief in ghosts, this building up the 
spiritual bridge to that superworld having shyly been steered on in 
Mesmer’s “animal magnetism.” Only from this standpoint are we 
able to grasp that transcendental idealism and that intended disillu- 
sionment of so many poetical creations by the romantic irony, which 
remains incomprehensible, of being approached from a different 
point of view. It is as if a new life-feeling had come into being, not 
merely a new interpretation of the visible reality. 

Imbued with a new mind are also the forms engendered by the 
romantic idea in the sphere of art. In poetry the habitual position of 
the “beholder” has been displaced. Sham and reality are merging, 
causalism seems to be removed, the poetical illusion is destroyed; the 
boundaries between “to be” and “to become” are blurred and fading 
away. The poetry of Romanticism is permeated with this confusion; 
the artist himself, this demiourg in microcosm, appears in his crea- 
tion. He separates from his figures, becoming, though isolated, visible 
in his creation. The romantic irony is a genuine product of that trans- 
gression of limitations leading eventually to a conscious parody of 
the visible appearance. Here the “intuition-space” of art and that of 
reality simultaneously are traversed. Here we meet with figures born 
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out of conscious self-reflection and self-destruction. They appear de- 
tached from space and time living in a secular superworld, divesting 
them of all their human limitations enhancing them to the “absolute.” 

“The pool into which I throw myself in Chapter X,” says one of 
these presaging figures. Romanticism is as unrestrained as its psychic 
activity immensely has increased. But in poetry the confusion of 
boundaries has not yet resolved to grammatical senselessness. The 
fundament of this art, the logically connected words ruled by syn- 
tactical “commandments” still remains untouched. The confusion 
lies in the sphere of conception wherefrom it slowly pervades the 
form. We see a hybrid-form come into being, disturbing the formal 
purity. The respective poetical genres (for instance, drama and novel) 
are penetrated by lyrical elements, breaking up their structural per- 
fection. The experiment is made to overcome the limitations of the 
genres themselves. The unity of form is marred, but no other organic 
form has been contrived. Creations appear where fantasy and reality 
merge, until as a last spiritual-historical consequence the romantic 
totalitarian idea in the twentieth century creates that poetical style 
(co-conditioned by a new symbolism, but spiritual-historically rec- 
ognizable in its dependence on the romantic confusion of limitations) 
which by breaking up the grammatical structure makes the attempt 
to trace the creative intoxication itself in its abysmal profundities, to 
say in an exuberance of passion and rapture what always remains 
ineffable. Here an extreme in style is reached lying beyond the 
boundaries of grammatical and logical intelligibility, being merely a 
meandering arabesque of speech, nothing but form comparable only 
with the arabesque in music—the cadenceless continuous melody, 
senseless if considered from its contents, like the confusion ruling our 
dreams. But this confusion, however intricate it may be, has its spe- 
cific peculiarities and therefore a different meaning in every sphere 
of art. 

Confusion of boundaries in art means a conceptive indeterminism 
which to comprehend correctly is possible only from a psychological 
but never from an aesthetical point of view. 
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Only two of our senses are capable of conveying an art-experi- 
ence: seeing and hearing. When surveying the diversity of our arts, 
we recognize, that only superficial degrees of relationship exist and 
that only a misconceived analogy led to those confusions of limita- 
tions which account for the decline of western art. There is an ade- 
quate and an inadequate way to understand it, dependent on whether 
looked upon from a position laying open the specific or pseudospe- 
cific tendencies, for every art has its inherencies and therefore only 
one mode of expression unequivocally predetermined by its material 
and formative fundamentals. There are arts whose expression forms 
are based upon simultaneity and permanence, as, for instance, archi- 
tecture and sculpture, and those essentially dynamical and successive, 
such as music and dance. There is an art based upon pure imagination 
(namely, poetry) whose medium to express itself is the word alone, 
with all its inherent possibilities of connection or isolation. It has no 
outward dimensions, its forms are unextended, it is beyond space and 
time. It lacks the monumental by which architecture is distinguished, 
it lacks the dynamical, making up the forms of music and these cri- 
teria summatively are the reason why even the most exalted works of 
poetry put down in a language unknown to us are inconceivable as 
works of art. There are arts possessing permanent forms and such the 
form-world of which is transient, momentary only, fading into noth- 
ingness. Statical forms are real ones; dynamical forms, however, are 
fictitious, comprehensible only in a intuitive way. There is a spatial 
form-experience and a temporal one; there is the merely imaginative 
form-experience of poetry whose outward forms are comparable to 
images and whose cast shadows are singing in the depths of creative 
imagination. 

The romantic transgression of boundaries consists in an alteration 
of the “intuition space,” the dimension and the dynamic. Here the 
attempt is made, with specific means of expression to bring about a 
non-specific world of forms. This distortion of form is most striking 
in music and painting. Long ago a third fictitious dimension had been 
introduced in the two-dimensional pictorial art. This fact is all the 
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more astounding, as sculpture (de facto three-dimensional art) offered 
a vast field of activity. But romantic painting in a spiritual-historical 
sense has an entirely different meaning: it means the transformation 
of the statical “intuition-space” and the statical form-experience to a 
dynamical successive state; it means the representation of the moving 
in the sphere of the resting, the projection of objects extended in 
space and of spatial duration into temporal extension. ‘The attempt is 
made to dissolve the simultaneous form into movement; it is the mo- 
ment as action itself, not as result, which is to be made lasting. There- 
fore, the contours are fading in this mirage, figures seem to disem- 
body, light and shadow are tinged in an hitherto unknown manner, 
in order to bring about by an ideogram of colors and contours an 
illusion of what never can be represented in this art. It takes decades 
before this only spiritual-historically intelligible result of the roman- 
tic totalitarianism in the twentieth century comes about, though mul- 
tifariously co-conditioned by other formative elements. Here we 
learn to grasp the romantic concept of style and all those abstractions 
and analogies originating in an entirely different interpretation of art. 

One glance at the sculptures by August Rodin betrays the ro- 
mantic idea even here. Here the confusion of boundaries seems to be 
inverted. His figures don’t stand unsupported in space but are emerg- 
ing, as it were, under our eyes from the material they are made of as 
if the border between the organized and the chaotic matter had been 
consciously abandoned. 

This symbol of the romantic totality appears in no less conspicu- 
ous way also in music. Here within the frame of spiritual-historical 
occurrence the transformation of the organical form is depicted, that 
formalism established in which time and personality, philosophy of 
life and spiritual transmutation are reflected. 

In romantic music, where it appears as pure spiritual-historical 
type, an external element, the poetical idea, merges in the abstract 
form-experience. The art in which the unity of form and contents is 
a fundamental tenet, this art being complete in itself and exhibiting 
on the strength of this fact a unique perfection, splits up into duality. 
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Its original formal idea in its abstraction based upon time, dynamical 
and one-dimensional, is transformed into a part of imaginary picture- 
space. An epical element interferes. Confusion of boundaries, of 
form and contents results. Music has altered its formative funda- 
mentals, the whole edifice is staggering. The way to understand it 
becomes ambiguous, the true form-experience is removed. The tran- 
sient form of music becomes illustrative: it illustrates a real or emo- 
tional experience. But as its means are beyond grammatical logic, it 
enters the psychological sphere: it calls in help-association. The dy- 
namical expression of this association is the “leading motive,” which 
appears in manifold varieties: as wave-motive, wind-motive, love- 
motive, and so on. The pure spiritual-historical type of romantic 
music is program music, above all the “symphonic poem.” ‘This term 
combines the dimensionless imaginary intuition-space of poetry with 
the dynamical one of music. But this combination is only a casual 
one. Actually they cannot be combined at all, as they occur in differ- 
ent spheres of our perceptive world. Only by analogy can such a co- 
ordination be understood. The creator of the specific romantic music 
is the “tone-poet.” Even this term betrays the arbitrariness of this co- 
ordination. But by this it occurs that music proceeds to descriptions 
in sounds, then to inadequate contents which in a vicious circle bear 
on the form eventually to destroy it. 

The decline in art begins if its formative elements by the “im- 
pact” with other arts transgress their limitations, set by specific in- 
trinsic possibilities. 
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The Personalistic Idealism of Bowne* 


LUIS FARRE 


TRANSLATED BY MERRITT M. THOMPSON 


| Bees ParkER Bowne, the centenary of 
whose birth was recently celebrated, is a thinker who may be con- 
sidered today, with the resurgence of interest in spiritual idealism, 
as one of the most representative figures in North American philoso- 
phy. William James held him in high esteem in spite of fundamental 
differences which existed between the two with reference to prob- 
lems and doctrines. James considers that the books written by Bowne, 
“which all ought to read,” are imbued with an admirable rationality. 
But it seems to him that Bowne’s purpose to clarify the principles of 
philosophy and theology rationally, without granting greater im- 
portance to emotional and mystical requirements, does not contrib- 
ute to the support of religion. 

When he is studied at a distance, we see in Bowne the powerful 
middle term, reached principally through an intense intellectual ef- 
fort, between the idealism of Josiah Royce and the pragmatism of 
William James, two teachers who were prominent at the end of the 
past century in Boston where the subject of our study also practiced 
the profession of teaching. Perhaps this balance, which is not to be 
confused with eclecticism, since it is the result of reflection and 
study, is the reason for the ever increasing interest in his work. He 
knew how to unite admirably the two tendencies which character- 
ize North American philosophic thought: idealism, in so far as it 
symbolizes esteem for spiritual, disinterested, aesthetic, and abstract 
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values, and pragmatism, which requires that one face concrete living, 
as much to affirm the truth of his views as to contribute to individual 
and social perfection. Bowne wisely took advantage of the differ- 
ences and drew together the parallels, which had seemed irreconcil- 
able, in order to harmonize them in a system which today is called 
personalism. 

There was in Bowne a delicate, critical spirit which made the 
task of reconciling such diverse aspects easy for him. His precise and 
penetrating studies in the work of Kant, Spencer, and other thinkers 
have led him, rather than to destructive criticism, to absorb skill- 
fully, like the wise bee, those rich juices which later he combines to 
build the honeycomb of his own system. His reading was not very 
extensive, but on the other hand carefully selected and well medi- 
tated upon. He was before everything else a thinker, a lover of in- 
telligence. Undoubtedly Kant and Hegel, no less than Lotze, who 
was his teacher in Germany, exercised a notable influence on his 
thought; but essentially he falls within an idealistic line initiated by 
Berkeley, renewed by Green, and, in the United States, extended 
through the importance attributed to the person, in accord with a 
tradition originating in Alcott and followed by Harris, Howison, 
Royce, and Palmer. Bowne did not express any preference for a par- 
ticular name, but he was not displeased that his system should be 
considered a Kantian Berkeleyanistic, phenomenalism, or objective 
idealism, and especially personalism. The last name is the one which 
has won out, notwithstanding the objections which have been di- 
rected against the employment of a term which could lend itself to 
absurd interpretations and has in fact done so. 

Bowne is a clear, logical, and methodical writer. He is reflective 
rather than erudite. His piety, evident when he touches upon prob- 
lems more or less related to religion, expresses itself more especially 
through intellectual respect than through emotional and mystical ef- 
fusions, It is not strange that this intellectualism seemed dangerous to 
many, especially to those who were incapable of facing the rational 
bases of their faith with study and thus founded it almost exclusively 
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upon the sentiments, a tendency which dominated in the circles sur- 
rounding Bowne. His work, Theism, may be considered a classic in 
the evolution of North American philosophic and religious thought. 
It has ‘been said that nobody has struggled with such courage and 
vigor as Bowne against atheistic doctrines from a rational point of 
view in a period when philosophical-theological modernism tended 
to undermine the rational bases of the Christian faith on emotional 
and sentimental grounds. Some have wished to find in Bowne a like- 
ness in certain propositions to those of scholasticism, and we think 
that the likeness is not wholly erroneous in spite of the fact that the 
knowledge which the North American philosopher possessed of the 
thinkers of this school was very slight. His thought is closer to that 
of Cardinal Newman, especially that expressed in the book, Gram- 
mar of Assent. In any case the merit of Bowne lies in his having 
placed as much special emphasis on the natural order as on the super- 
natural, on the person, and on its primary and essential character- 
istic: liberty. 

The theory of knowledge which Bowne expounds is very similar 
to that of Josiah Royce, both coming within an evolved Hegelian- 
ism. Consciousness is not a mental state which exists prior to objects 
and apart from them; it is manifested only in connection with par- 
ticular objects. He differs from Kant, for whom he felt great admira- 
tion, in not admitting categories as generic forms of thought. With 
Charles Peirce, an able thinker who is very little known in spite of 
his contributions to symbolic logic, he holds in his theory of defini- 
tion that everything which constitutes the object of our knowledge 
possesses an essential nature. 

Knowledge in general and in particular is centralized in the think- 
ing being, which is both infinite (that is, the all-inclusive divine per- 
sonality) and finite or human (that is, one who grasps only fragments 
of reality and of the truth). But, Bowne says, it would be an error to 
affirm that the world is simply an idea; it is also an act. It exists not 
only as a conception of the divine understanding but also as a form 
of activity of the divine will. Thought must be more than a passive 
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conception in a passive mind, contemplating itself within itself. It is 
a complex activity, thinking and willing at the same time. 

It follows from the theory expounded above, therefore, that be- 
ing is that which is given in experience, especially in the intuition of 
the senses. The distinctive quality of being takes its root in a certain 
power of acting, since only that which is defined, concrete, and ac- 
tive is ontologically real. The being of things is manifested in their 
appearing and disappearing before the watchful activity of con- 
sciousness. It denies, therefore, the concept of causality in the Aris- 
totelian sense, with its distinction of substance and accidents, act 
and power to act. In harmony with Lotze’s view on the point, it 
seems inconceivable to Bowne that the event which takes place with 
respect to one thing can pass to another in any true sense. At the 
most one may speak in generic terms of a causal unity, simple and 
indivisible, foundation and root of every occurrence, which is 
divinity. In harmony with the defenders of the theory of emergence, 
who see unlimited possibilities in the world, he considers that the 
manifestations of finite things depend also upon their relations with 
other things, and it is not possible to say what new properties may 
be exhibited to us before the appearance of new relations. 

Nothing remains stable, but everything moves in a continual 
becoming; as soon as something is, it passes at the same time and 
_ gives place to its successor. Reality is a continuous process only. But 
then one may ask, how is knowledge and the permanence of the 
person possible? A new experience is realized at every instant in 
an endless process, and each new experience transforms the soul; 
but in proportion as the soul advances, that is, in proportion as it is 
enriched with new experiences, it integrates the past with the pres- 
ent and thus carries it along so that at each moment it possesses all 
that it has ever been. The theory of identity and change raises one 
of the basic problems in the philosophy of Bowne. Change cannot 
be explained without a unitary consciousness and a unitary subject, 
but unitary within a change which unceasingly enriches it. The 
soul, the unitary subject, is the essential element in man; as for the 
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body, it responds only to an order or system of phenomena con- 
nected with the soul, which reproduces in a certain way the pos- 
sibilities of the general phenomenological order and expresses at 
the same time an order of concomitance with the mental life. 

Reality and knowledge seek a common resting place and find 
the final solution of their problems in the soul of man in so far as it 
is put into relation with divinity. For Bowne, “man does not have 
a soul, but is a soul,” with his explanation and reason for existence 
found only in divinity. The final solutions of this philosophy, its 
final point of rest, are found in a spiritual order. Every page from 
the work of this writer carries us to this conclusion: 


There remains to us no other choice than to return to that 
which forms the foundation of the world, or God; and to 
say that where and when the divine plan, which is the law 
of cosmic activity, orders it, in that determined place and 
time a soul begins to exist and develop. 

Creation may take place in time or in eternity since God, being 
free in essence, can exercise His liberty at any moment. The so- 
called exterior world, experience, finds its explanation in human 
beings, persons, and they can only be explained in God, “the world- 
ground.” In other words, there are only persons; finite persons, 
limited in time and space, to whom fragments of experience are 
reserved; and the divine personality, in which is found the fullness 
of all experience, and upon whom human beings or created per- 
sons depend, persons whom it enriches with portions of this un- 
limited, experimental world. 

Personalism attempts to give a philosophic foundation for the 
respect and dignity of the human being; it wishes us to separate our 
sense of value from exterior things and centralize it within ourselves. 
“Unless we are disposed,” as Bowne says, “to give ground to theories 
of force and violence, it is necessary to affirm the inviolable sanc- 
tity of the moral person.” Everything revolves around it and exists 
to give it greater dignity: moral, social, cultural, and political values. 
It would remain, however, as if whirling in the air, were it not based 
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in an all-embracing fullness, endowed to a supreme degree with the 
values which we distinguish in persons. The deism of Bowne is a 
rational necessity. He arrives at it with the coldness of pure know]- 
edge. He has subtly overcome everything that might be considered 
a burden or obstacle to his view, converting the universe into an 
aggregation of spiritual beings. He has organized a rational world, 
so strictly rational that it appears comprehensible to us only during 
those rare hours which we spend in reflection. 

He does so because, beyond the world of ideas, a tempting lure 
for everyone who values philosophy, there is the resistance of facts 
and concrete experience. They are the counterbalance of rationality. 
We shall be able to call this counterbalance irrationality; but there 
it is, disturbing the calmness of all these systems, which, as the occa- 
sionalism of Malebranche, the monadology of Leibniz, and the per- 
sonalism of Bowne, aspire to drag us to the heights of logical and 
precise explanations. Intuitively I put myself on guard when a sys- 
tem rejects Aristotelian causality and matter. I feel myself in danger 
of losing contact with this world, our world; and I should not like 
philosophy to be converted into a form of mental entertainment 
which would give me a false picture of it instead of explaining it to 
me: philosophy, which in spite of everything, is not so unintelligible 
and contradictory as some philosophers persist in giving us to under- 
stand. The task of Bowne and the idealists, however, has not been 
useless; their systems represent advances and contributions to the 
better understanding of the rationality and basic structure of our 
world. 


Personalistic Definitions 
BY 


JARED SPARKS MOORE 


aks YEARS AGO Professor Edgar S. 
Brightman formulated a series of “Definitions for Personalists” 
which were published in the Autumn 1946 issue of The Personalist, 
and afterwards discussed by the “Personalist Group”-of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Association, Eastern Division, at its December 
meeting in New Haven. The definitions were offered as a basis for 
mutual examination and possible criticism and amendment, and it 
was suggested that some of the members might be willing to pro- 
pose other definitions for discussion at the next meeting of the 
Group. As an occasionally somewhat querulous adherent of the per- 
sonalist tradition, the present writer here presumes to enter the 
following comments. 

It would be picayunish to call into account every definition 
which Dr. Brightman has proposed, merely because there might be 
some doubt as to the appropriateness of its formulation; but there 
are some that do seem to be questionable and there also seem to be 
some serious omissions (such as object, existence, etc.). The purpose 
of the whole endeavor, I take it, is not just definition for the sake 
of definition, but the definition of terms used by personalists in such 
broad language as to be acceptable to all personalists of whatever 
brand. 

Another point about Professor Brightman’s article. Many of his 
formulations are not, strictly speaking, definitions of terms, but 
statements of the personalists’ theories about the universe and man’s 
knowledge thereof. This would apply, for example, to the paragraph 
on the datum and the quotations from the earlier Calkins-Bright- 
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man “Platform,” etc. Thus, to say that “the Universe is completely 
mental” is not a definition of the term “universe,” but of the view 
of some (not all) personalists as to the nature of the universe; the 
definition itself is to be found in the bracketed addendum to the 
quotation. My point here is not to deny the value of this type of 
definition, but to indicate the need of care in discriminating three 
things, all of which I think should be sought for in the present 
effort: (1) definitions of the most fundamental philosophical terms, 
so formulated as to be acceptable to all, whether personalists or not; 
(2) statements of personalistic theories, so formulated as to be ac- 
ceptable to all who call themselves personalists, and (3) alternative 
statements, where there is difference of opinion among personalists, 
so formulated that different personalistic schools might choose be- 
tween them. 

To make the last point clearer, it seems to me that personalists 
are sharply divided on some fundamental lines, ontologically and 
cosmologically. This is, I think, a perfectly healthy situation, show- 
ing that the personalistic movement is alive and growing; but I do 
think the situation should be faced frankly, and the problems arising 
therefrom recognized and met. 

To realize the program above outlined with any degree of com- 
pleteness is certainly beyond the capacity of the present writer, but 
we may at least advance a few steps, and in doing so I shall make 
free use of certain already published material (with due acknowl- 
edgment, of course) and of some other materials which have been 
tested out in the classroom, including a series of ““Theses on Per- 
sonalism’’ which I submitted to our Eastern Personalist Group in 
1940. 

And now for our task. 


ONTOLOGICAL DEFINITIONS 


Being, as I see it, following a common tradition, is the swmmum 
genus of all concepts, covering anything that in any sense “is.” Only 
what is self-contradictory (e.g., “round square”) has no being, or 
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is Non-Being. Every specific instance of Being is an Entity; round 
squares, therefore, and only such inconceivables are Non-Entities. 

Reality I regard as in its most complete meaning synonymous 
with Being: whatever “‘is” in amy sense is real in some sense, and even 
purely imaginary entities (dreams, fictions, hallucinations, etc.) have 
at least mental reality, being, or existence. Reality is also, as Pro- 
fessor Brightman notes in his article,* “the object of true judgments,” 
and “the goal of thought” (p. 7); but that is a property rather than 
a differentium of Reality. 

There are, however, certain other more restricted uses of the 
term Reality which are of the greatest value and for which the term 
“being” would be quite inappropriate. These are of two main types: 

1. Whereas “Being” allows for no degrees—any suggested ob- 
ject either “is” or “is not”—there may be various degrees of Reality, 
and this is true in two ways. (2) If we define Reality as “that which 
exerts influence,” an entity’s reality increases or decreases in pro- 
portion as its sphere of influence expands or contracts. Thus dreams 
are real only to the dreamer, subjectively, whereas physical things 
are real in a wider objective fashion. In the sense even fictions or 
imaginary entities may be more real than many actual entities, as 
no doubt Hamlet is to Americans a more real character than the 
present Prince of Denmark. Also, (b) it is not uncommon to think 
of “phenomenal reality,” or reality as it appears to our finite minds, 
as a relatively superficial expression of a deeper ontological or ul- 
timate reality. Perhaps this latter may better be described as a dis- 
tinction of depths rather than of degrees of reality.’ 

2. Another way in which Reality may be distinguished from 
Being is found in the fact that different entities may be real in differ- 
ent contexts or universes of discourse—as within the field of a 
particular novel, play, geometrical system, etc. And, as Dr. William 


1Citations from Brightman refer in each case to the Article: “Some Definitions for 
Personalists,” The Personalist, Vol. 27; 120.4, 1946. 

2See Author’s: Rifts in the Universe, p. 92. Yale University Press, 1927. 

8See “Depths of Reality,” The Personalist, Summer 1936, pp. 278; 287. 
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Gerber remarks, ‘“‘a thing is real in a particular context in so far as 
it functions in that context.’ 

Now, within the all-comprehensive field of Being there are im- 
portant subordinate types, or modalities, as I have previously called 
them.® Two of these call for definition—Existence and Subsistence; 
and two subspecies of the former—mental and physical. 

Existence is Being in time; this is implied in Dr. Brightman’s 
statement (6), but he gives no definition. Every existing entity 1s 
an Existent, and there are two kinds of these: (a) Mental existents, 
which are in time alone; and (b) Physical or Material existents, 
which are in space also. In other words, mental entities have temporal 
existence only, but physical existents have spatio-temporal existence. 
Concerning mental existents you can ask, “When did they occur?”, 
but not, “Where are they?”; whereas concerning physical existents 
you can ask either question. This distinction also is allowed for in 
Dr. Brightman’s remarks regarding selves and nature which appear 
in the paragraph on Existence. Finally, all existents are Particulars— 
this particular feeling, idea, memory; tree, star, triangle; etc. 

Subsistence is a type of Being which is independent of both time- 
and space-limitations, though it may have reference to particular 
places or times. All subsistents are Universals, entities which char- 
acterize a number of different particulars. These include sensa (red- 
ness, greenness, sweetness, smoothness, etc.), values (justice, beauty, 
wisdom, etc.), and logical and mathematical entities (relations, num- 
bers, triangularity, circularity, etc.). 

As to the relations between existence and subsistence, every 
existent is a system of subsistents phenomenalized, as it were, in time, 
and, in the case of physical existents, also in space (e.g., the triangular 
grass plot i in front of my house). In other words, in connection with 
any specific existent it is common to distinguish the fact of its exist- 
ence (its “thatness”) from the Essence which characterizes it (its 
‘“‘whatness”) —that which makes the entity what it is, its “experienced 


4The Domain of Reality, King’s Crown Press, 1946 (writer’s italics), 
5Rifts in the Universe, Ch. IV. 
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quality,” as Dr. Brightman puts it (3). Every essence, therefore, is 
a subsistent, a universal, or else the entire system of subsistences that 


are phenomenalized in some specific entity—either usage seems to be 
allowable. 


IDEALISTIC DEFINITIONS 


Realists and idealists would agree, I think, to the definitions so 
far proposed—or at least could agree without compromising their 
respective positions. That “Being is” would seem to be one primor- 
dial and indubitable fact which neither realist nor idealist would for 
a moment presume to deny. But to the idealist a further step im- 
mediately follows, namely, the assertion that all that is “‘is essentially 
a factor in conscious experience, either as object or as subject.”* To 
the idealist, that is not just a statement of his conception of Reality, 
but is the only intelligible conception of it; but the realist, of course, 
thinks otherwise. 

Reality, then, is for the idealist a “factor in conscious experience”; 
and Experience is a relation between a Subject or experiencer and an 
Object experienced. Furthermore, if experience has a discoverable 
meaning, as any philosophy must presuppose, that meaning is first 
of all that the two factors which make up experience must exist. 
Whatever is, then, is either a Subject (person, self), or else an object 
of some person’s or persons’ experience—and this is Personalism, for 
which see later. 

The distinction between mental and physical entities drawn 
above may be reformulated from the standpoint of idealism as 
follows: that mental entities are objects of one experiencer only, 
whereas physical entities are common to many experiencers; but 
both are objects of some Subject or Subjects, and a distinction sim- 
ply must be made between even mental existents (ideals, etc.) and 
the Subjects which think or experience them. This is a threefold 
ontological distinction (Subjects, mental objects, and physical ob- 
jects) which is as important as the ones drawn above, though only 


6See writer’s article: “The Significance of the Egocentric Situation,” Journal of Phi- 
losophy, 1934; Vol. XXX], p. 152. 
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idealists seem capable of grasping it. (This does not mean that all 


idealists do grasp it!) 
FEPpIstEMOLOGICAL DEFINITIONS 


The terms Experience, Subject, and Object are as fundamental 
epistemologically as they are ontologically; but in the former con- 
text there are two other terms which also need definition—Datum 
and Content. 

The Subject in knowledge is that which knows, the Object is 
that which is known, the Datum is that which is directly presented 
to the mind (of the Subject) in knowing, and the Content is that 
which is in the mind in knowing. Epistemological theories differ 
largely on whether these last three terms apply to three different 
entities (triadism), to two entities only (dualism), or to but one 
entity (monism); but it is on the question of the nature of the datum 
that most of the recent controversy has centered. 

Dr. Brightman gives no definition, strictly so-called, of the 
Datum, except the etymological one—“the datum is what is given” 
(2); but he does make the highly controversial assertion that “a 
datum is always mental,” thus practically identifying it with the 
Content as above defined. Perhaps the datum and the content are 
identical, but this is certainly something to be proved (or disproved) 
rather than assumed, and it might be wiser to call the datum “neu- 
tral” until its ontological status has been determined. The content is 
by definition mental, and the object (in perceptual experience) 
physical, but the datum is epistemologically neither. To avoid this 
confusion I would also suggest amending the second sentence in Dr. 
Brightman’s paragraph on the datum (“for epistemology, the datum 
is all actual present consciousness”) to read, “for epistemology, the 
datum is all that is directly presented in consciousness.” 

Again: the datum in any experience is usually—and quite proper- 
ly, I think—said to be “intuited,” and Intuition is ordinarily thought 
of as that which is purely immediate in experience. But is it accurate 
to say, as does Dr. Brightman, that the essence, the “experienced 
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quality” of the datum, actually is “intuition itself” (3); or is not 
rather Santayana, who is therein cited only to be repudiated, the 
more nearly correct in calling it the object of the intuition? Intui- 
tion is a process, an element in, or variety of experience; the datum, 
that which is given or revealed in experience; and these should not 
be confused. That is to say, when I see a red rose, that which I intuit, 
the datum, is simply red-rosiness; but in so intuiting I also am aware 
of the existent rose as the object of the total experience. 


PERSONALISTIC DEFINITIONS 


We come now to our second task, the formulation of distinc- 
tively personalistic definitions; and in fulfilling this program I find 
myself unable to improve upon a series of statements which I pro- 
posed nearly twenty years ago, and which were published in The 
Personalist for July 1931," and later presented as “Theses of Per- 
sonalism” to the Eastern Group in 1940. 

Two propositions seem to me to cover all that is essential to 
personalism: “(1) that Reality is ultimately personal, and (2) that 
all persons are real.” Personalism does mot imply, as I see it, either 
“‘(a) that omly persons are real in amy sense of the term, or (b) that 
all persons are ultimate realities.” As to how far either of the two lat- 
ter propositions is true, personalists differ among themselves, as will 
be indicated later. But a third proposition seems inevitably to follow 
from the two original ones as a kind of proprium of personalism: (3) 
that all so-called “material things” are objects of some experience, 
and have a merely phenomenal reality. Further elaboration of this 
latter point again involves variations within the general school of 
personalism. 

One misconception, as I cannot but think it to be, is the notion 
that personalism is necessarily mentalistic. At least two statements of 
Dr. Brightman’s seem to assume that it is: on page 2 of his article 
he states that “a datum is always mental”; and on page 7, quoting 
the Calkins-Brightman Platform, that “the Universe is completely 


7Why and How I am a Personalist,” p. 188. 
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mental,” meaning by “the universe” “all-that-there-is.”” Now I pro- 
test against this assumption. We have no right to assume that “a 
datum is always mental,” as I have remarked above; and merely 
because idealism “requires a constant relation between the mind and 
the environment (Brightman article, page 4, my italics), it does not 
follow that “the environment” also is mental. All that idealism as 
such insists on is the former proposition; or, as I have asserted above, 
that all entities are either subjects or objects of experience. For an 
objective idealism, as opposed to a subjective or mentalistic one, 
some objects are mental, but not all, as above explained. 


VARIETIES OF PERSONALISM 


The way is now cleared for entrance on the third and final part 
of our program. The fundamental divergences among personalists 
seem to me to be two, one ontological and the other cosmological. 

Ontologically personalists differ (1) on the question of an ulti- 
mate monism or pluralism, and (z) on the question of the infinity or 
finitude of the persons involved. As indicated above, all personalists 
agree “that Reality is ultimately personal, and that all persons are 
real”; but they do voz agree “that all persons are ultimate realities”; 
and herein lies my present point. On this matter I should like to 
quote verbatim the statement on “Varieties of Personalism’” which 
was incorporated in the “Theses” presented to the Eastern Group in 
1940: 

“r. Reality is ultimately a system of persons (Pluralism). 

This doctrine has two subdivisions: 
a. All persons are finite (Atheism: e.g., McTaggart). 
b. All persons are infinite (Howison’s system). 

2. Reality is ultimately One Personal Being, God; and all other 
persons are derived from or created by Him (Plural 
Monism). 

This doctrine also has two subdivisions: 

a. God is Infinite; all other persons are finite (the usual 
view). 

b. All persons are finite (e.g., Brightman’s theory).” 
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Only an Absolute Monism, therefore, which denies the reality of all 
persons save one, and so the proposition “that all persons are real,” 
is excluded from the personalistic universe of discourse. 


Cosmologically personalists differ on the question of the nature 
of material things, or on their theory of Nature. All agree that Na- 
ture and its constituents have but a phenomenal or dependent, as 
distinguished from an ontological or ultimate, reality; but within this 
statement there are differences of interpretation. Here again I should 
like to quote from the “Theses” which I composed for the Eastern 
Group, but which in this case were not incorporated in the final 
statement of that Group. In this matter also I shall make use of the 
very similar statement promulgated eleven years before in the Calk- 
ins-Brightman Platform; with which, however, I have only recently, 
to my shame, become acquainted. 


CosMOLOGICAL VARIETIES OF PERSONALISM 


“ec 


1. Material things are ideas in some mind or minds (Subjective 
Idealism)”; and Nature a system of such ideas—either (a) in 
the minds of finite persons (McTaggart’s theory), or (b) in 
the mind of One Cosmic Person (Brightman’s theory? ). 

2. Material things are the objects of some mind or minds, but 
distinct from the latter (Objective Idealism)”; and Nature a 
system of such objects. (I blushingly confess myself an ad- 
herent of this interpretation, but insist I am just as thorough 
a personalist nevertheless! ) 

“3. Material things are the phenomenal embodiments of some 
mind or minds (Panpsychistic Idealism)”; and Nature, ac- 
cordingly, “a system of infra-human selves” (the theory to 
which ‘“‘Miss Calkins was inclined”) .° 


I sincerely hope that the suggestions above made may be at least 
fruitful of discussion—and, if they receive their probably just des- 
erts, of opposition. 


sBrightman article, p. 7. 


Current Thought 


BISHOP OXNAM AND THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
BY 
DANIEL S. ROBINSON 


Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, one of the University of Southern California’s 
most distinguished alumni, was the subject of a special article and his picture 
featured the cover of Time, September 13, 1948. On pages 51 and 55 are two 
other pictures of the “chunky, solid, strong-voiced prelate,” which were taken 
when he was a student at the University of Southern California. 

The occasion which called forth this special attention to Bishop Oxnam 
was his election as one of six co-presidents of the World Council of Churches 
at the First Assembly of the Council, which was held in Amsterdam during 
the first two weeks of September, 1948. He was chosen to represent the free 
churches. Elected to serve with him were Archbishop Geoffrey Fisher of 
Canterbury, representing the Anglican communion; Pastor Marc Boegner, 
President of the French Protestant Federation, who represents the Reformed 
Churches; Archbishop Germanos of Thyateria, representing the Orthodox 
Churches; Archbishop Erling Eidem of Upsala, Sweden, representing the 
Lutheran Churches; and Dr. Chao Tse-chen, dean of the School of Religion 
of China’s Yenching University, who represents the missionary and younger 
churches. The full World Council of Churches will meet every five years, and 
between sessions business will be conducted by a Central Committee consist- 
ing of ninety members. 

Roman Catholic Churches did not participate in the actions of the Coun- 
cil, but official observers were sent by the Vatican. Russian Orthodox and other 
churches within the Soviet sphere of influence did not send delegates, but it is 
expected that they will eventually be represented, and eight of the ninety seats 
on the Central Committee were left vacant for their representatives. Funda- 
mentalist Protestant Churches created their own organization, which they 
called the International Council of Churches, and their delegates assembled 
in Amsterdam earlier than those of the World Council (August 12-19). 

In view of these dissident churches Bishop Oxnam’s statements about 
church union are of considerable importance. He said: “The need for unity 
is urgent... . Our disunity is a denial of our Lord. .. . We cannot win the 
world for Christ with the tactics of guerrilla warfare. . . . This calls for gen- 
eral staff, grand strategy, and army. And this means union.” With this stirring 
challenge as a motto it is hoped that the next five-year interim, before the 
convening of the Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches, may 
‘mark notable progress towards Christian Union throughout the world. 

The most controversial issue raised at the Assembly in Amsterdam was the 
report entitled “The Church and the Disorder of Society” in which com- 
munism and capitalism were equally condemned. The report stated: 
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The Christian Church should reject the ideologies of both commu- 
nism and capitalism, and should seek to draw men away from the 
false assumption that these are the only alternatives, Each has made 
promises which it could not redeem. 


The report continues with these interesting declarations: 


Communist ideology puts the emphasis upon economic justice and 
promises that freedom will come automatically after the completion 
of the revolution. Capitalism puts the emphasis upon freedom and 
promises that justice will follow as a by-product of free enterprise. 
That, too, is an ideology which has been proved false. It is the re- 
sponsibility of Christians to seek new creative solutions which never 
allow justice or freedom to destroy the other. 


When Episcopal lay delegate, Mr. Charles P. Taft, President of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of the United States, attempted to modify the con- 
demnation of capitalism by inserting the phrase “the wholly self-regulating 
laissez-faire theory of capitalism” the Assembly voted to include only the 
adjective “laissez-faire.” Thus the report as adopted stands firmly, doubtless 
many will think too firmly, by the equal condemnation of the ideologies of 
communism and laissez-faire capitalism, and insists that the true Christian 
doctrine of politico-economic relations is a middle-of-the-road liberalism 
which recognizes the rights of the world’s vast numbers of distressed people 
both to freedom and to justice. Under the leadership of Bishop Oxnam and 
his five distinguished colleagues, it is hoped that a positive statement of this 
liberal Christian ideology can be worked out and ultimately win the support 
of all of the churches of the world. 

The Personalist is proud of the notable achievements of Bishop Oxnam, 
alumnus of the University of Southern California, and heartily congratulates 
him on the high position of leadership to which he has been elected by the 
World Council of Churches. 


* * * 

Readers of The Personalist will appreciate learning that Bishop James C. 
Baker, of the Los Angeles area of the Methodist Church, and a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the University of Southern California, was also an 
official delegate to the First Assembly of the World Council of Churches. On 
the evening of September 23, Bishop Baker and Mrs. Baker were honored with 
a dinner at the First Methodist Church, Los Angeles, following which he gave 
an, informative report of the meetings he attended in Amsterdam. In addi- 
tion to having been one of the founders of the World Council of Churches, 
Bishop Baker was elected to membership on the Central Committee of ninety 
members. 


Notes and Discussions 


oe 


A READER PROTESTS THE CALVIN ARTICLE 


To THE Epiror: 

The summer issue of The Personalist was intensely interesting, especially 
the Editor’s appraisal of the new concepts of science, particularly current 
theories of evolution as expressed by Du Noiiy, and the paper on the ques- 
tion as to whether Calvin was a philosopher. Surely the author’s conclusions 
may be challenged by questioning his assumptions that—as he approvingly 
quotes Russell—“Logic is the essence of philosophy”; that the basis of Calvin’s 
philosophical ideas was faith as opposed to reason; that inconsistency proves 
logical incompetency (what about Plato and current theories of the nature of 
light? ); that lack of definitions in terms which are clear to Mr. Le Coq; and 
that failure to develop a foolproof solution of the problems of free will and 
determinism, and of the limitation of powers together with responsibility, 
prove logical incoherency. What philosopher has accomplished the latter? 
Not even Kant, and certainly not Russell, the darling of the logicians, who 
made a geometry to take the place of thinking, evidently because he was too 
tender-minded to struggle with the complexities of meaning and of human 
expression, as stronger men have struggled, but has preferred to give up and 
run away to the fantastic security of mathematical formulae. 

Logic is no more the essence of philosophy than wiring is the essence of 
electricity. It is a tool, a method, a limitation for a purpose, but, because it is 
a limitation, it lacks completeness. Logic helps knowledge but it is not knowl- 
edge, still less wisdom. A fool or ignoramus, with neither knowledge nor 
judgment, could juggle Russell’s theorems and equations if he happened to 
have a peculiar type of intelligence, just as there have been morons who could 
perform prodigious feats in rapid calculation and solve intricate mathematical 
problems without having sense enough to come in out of the rain, or being in 
any degree whatever pursuers of truth, as philosophers are said to be. 

Certainly Calvin’s motivations in philosophy were religious and the out- 
come of his reasoning was the validation of faith; at least it was so to many 
minds, But he by no means discredited reason. Rather, he dignified it, as truth 
which proceeded from God. I wonder where Dr. Le Coq thinks it proceeds 
from—some neat invention of men? All conceptual and analytical thinking 
must rest on assumptions; if Calvin’s rested on the assumption that revelation 
is not only possible but actual and experienced, his assumption may or may 
not be correct, but it is not the same thing as uncritical acceptance of author- 
ity from above or from anywhere else. He was a very critical man, given to 
flouting authority and a vociferous exponent of dissent. One of his ways of 
seeking truth was upon reasonable grounds, as every philosopher must unless 
he be a complete nihilist and deny the possibility of knowing. ‘ 

Faith and reason are not opposite terms, though they are not identical, and 
the philosopher’s solution of problems, or rather his approach to solution, 
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since there is no finality in the sense of completion for any living problem, 
may and does embrace both. Faith may be held on either rational or irra- 
tional grounds, usually is held on both. Reason may lead either to or away 
from faith, which is essentially an emotional state, and a choice of possible 
interpretations of known facts. Or, to put it another way, reason represents a 
highway with faith at one end and unfaith at the other, the destination being 
determined less by the individual’s use of the highway than by his personal 
and emotional choice of direction. The scenery along the way will include 
the same objects, but will be seen in different aspects by travelers moving in 
different directions. Religion can and does use reason to apprehend truth, but 
reason cannot use religious belief as the sole means of reaching after truth, 
because reason is a tool, not an accomplishment, a chisel which gives form to 
thought, and cannot be greater than the purpose for which it is used; while, 
being only a tool, and thus limited in capacity, it also is ideally neutral. It 
does not choose sides, when honest, though its user’s choice of assumptions 
and premises may make it appear to be partisan. But it is not fair to judge 
the value of a method by the errors it participates in, and reason is not to be 
condemned, only seen and loved for what it is without any attempt to em- 
bellish its functional starkness with our fancies. 

Dr. Le Cog errs, perhaps, in reading Calvin out of the assemblage of the 
philosophers because Calvin did not know, or did not emphasize, some things 
which have been brought to our attention by Spinoza, Hegel, and Bergson. 
Granting Calvin’s ignorance and failures, granting that he was a religious 
rather than a political or scientific or esthetic philosopher, and granting that 
his methods and conclusions are excellent targets for criticism, we need 
not deny a man who thought as much as he thought, and to as much effect, 
the name of philosopher. Rather, we should question the author’s underlying 
assumption that to be a philosopher, a man must be completely consistent in 
his thought, aware of truth several hundred years in advance of his time, 
obedient to whatever may be the currently popular theories of logic and defi- 
nitions of terms. May we hope to have a paper from Dr. Le Cog ona philoso- 
pher who is free from the faults he finds with Calvin? 

AVERILL GOULDY 


PACIFIC DIVISION, AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 
The Twenty-second Annual Meeting of the American Philosophical Associ- 
ation will be held at Stanford University from Monday afternoon to Wed- 
nesday noon, December 27th to 29th. 


AN INTERNATIONAL REVIEW 
This number of The Personalist inaugurates as a regular feature what has for 
a long time received growing emphasis: attention to international thought. 
This advance is signalized by the presentation of a group of reviews of for- 
eign books by our Foreign Exchange Editor, Professor M. M. Thompson, 
and others. 


Along the Bookshelf 


PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE 


A History or AMERICAN PuitosopHy. By H erbert W. Schneider. Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1946. Pp. xiv-646. $4.50. 


American Puttosopuic AppressEs, 1700-1900. Edited by Joseph L. Blau. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1946. Pp. xii-762. $6.75. 


Until recently American philosophy has been a neglected stepchild among 
the historians. With considerable justification it has been assumed that such 
thought as has developed on this side of the Atlantic is but borrowed light 
from Europe, and that accounts of trends of doctrine among us are chiefly 
to be valued as aspects of the history of American culture. And consequently 
the problem of American thought was formerly relinquished to general his- 
torians or the students of literature. Among the newer attempts by the phi- 
losophers to meet an obvious need, that sponsored by Columbia University 
Press is the most significant. It is a collaborative work consisting of the first 
extensive history of American thought, by Professor Schneider, and an an- 
thology of American essays and addresses selected by Mr. Blau. 

It is significant that Professor Schneider’s History of American Philosophy 
is characterized on the cover as a “contribution to the history of American 
culture—our literature, social theory, political theory and religion.” Until re- 
cently, at least, American philosophy has been largely subordinated to, and 
identified with, other interests and values of a practical nature. On the whole, 
also, it is a story of general currents of ideas rather than that of the achieve- 
ments of individual minds, in which European doctrines have been applied in 
a manner useful to the American situation. Hence it has room for the views 
of Franklin, Jefferson, and Hamilton as well as for those of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, Samuel Johnson, and Cadwallader Colden. This fact marks a charac- 
teristic of our thought which the practical tradition has disregarded, namely, 
that speculative ideas have been much more forcefully operative in the foun- 
dation and development of this country than is commonly recognized. As 
Professor Schneider observes, 


It is already clear that political, economic, theological, and meta- 
physical principles have been more closely associated in American 
thought than we have hitherto been led to believe. (ix) 
And, again, referring to the founding period of our history, he notes, 
Never was history made more consciously and conscientiously, and 
seldom since the days of classic Greece has philosophy enjoyed 
greater opportunity to exercise public responsibility. (35) 
The peculiar character of American intellectual history is indicated in the 
table of contents, which divides the volume into the following eight sections: 
Platonism and Empiricism in Colonial America, The American Enlighten- 
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ment, Naturalism and Democracy, Orthodoxy, The Transcendental Temper, 
Evolution and Human Progress, Idealisms, and Radical Empiricism. From the 
reader’s standpoint it is highly unfortunate that the narrative closes in the 
midst of the growth of a genuine novel and creative contribution to Western 
thought. That account properly begins chiefly with the pragmatic movement, 
and continues through the original, if somewhat labored and difficult, devel- 
opment of Neorealism. Of this latter movement Professor Schneider states, 


Part IX of this work is entitled “New Realism and New Natural- 
ism,” but I shall not live to write it . . . the careers of these ideas are 


still too young to merit biography, and their significance is still 
veiled in the future. (vii) 


Consequently the narrative stops abruptly with a quotation from Dewey, as 
though snipped off hastily in the middle. 

Of the character of American thought the author makes the following 
observation: 


In America, at least, it is useless to seek a “native” tradition, for 
even our most genteel traditions are saturated with foreign inspira- 
tions. Spanish Franciscans, French Jesuits, English Puritans, Dutch 
Pietists, Scottish Calvinists, cosmopolitan philosophes, German 
Transcendentalists, Russian revolutionaries, and Oriental theosophists 
have all shared in giving to so-called American philosophy its con- 
tinuities as well as its shocks . .. America was intellectually colonial 
long after it gained independence and has been intellectually pro- 
vincial long after it ceased being intellectually colonial. We still live 
intellectually on the fringe of European culture. (vii f.). 


Concerning the present scene it is concluded: 


I venture to predict that all the types of philosophic thought de- 
scribed in this volume are being so radically revised, reviewed, and 
reconstructed because of these new importations [from England, 
France, Austria, and Russia] that a decidedly new chapter in Ameri- 
can philosophy is being written, the outlines of which we can still 
not see, though the labor of it is evident on all sides. (viii) 


This volume is not a typical compendium of systems in outline. It is de- 
voted rather to the discovery of salient attitudes and central ideas and their 
interrelations with foreign ideas and domestic cultural history. As a textbook, 
therefore, it has certain unavoidable drawbacks. Thus for pedagogical pur- 
poses it is unfortunate that the analysis of recent pragmatic theory is pre- 
sented piecemeal in the three final sections of the work. It is nevertheless an 
admirable piece of scholarship. The author possesses a felicitous power of 
simple formulation, an eye for essentials, and a grasp of the larger significance 
of American philosophy in the total history of the nation. This is indicated in 
the easy handling of movements of thought as they appear in the pulpit, in 
law, politics, social processes, and literature. An extensive bibliography is 
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included for the use of those who wish to make more serious excursions into 
the subject and a minute and useful index is appended. 

The editor of the companion anthology, Mr. Blau, solved his problem 
of selection by a decision to use only complete addresses, which avoids the 
evils of fragmentation. ‘Those included serve to indicate a characteristic 
philosophic position” and at the same time reveal the typical relation of 
American thought to action in the general social scene. American Philosophic 
Addresses consists of twenty-seven selections divided into three general 
groups identified as “Philosophy of American Culture,” “Philosophy of Sci- 
ence,” and “Philosophy of Religion.” The period covered extends from the 
colonial era to the post-Civil War age of Noah Porter, James Woodrow and 
Theodore T. Munger. No selections are included from the more recent rep- 
resentatives of the philosophy of the past fifty years. It is perhaps character- 
istic of the outstanding thought of America during three centuries that in 
this selection six addresses are by lawyers and statesmen, sixteen by divines, 
two by one-time students of divinity, and three by medical men. 

Wizeur Lone 


MatHEmatics As A CuLTure Crue. By Cassius Jackson Keyser. Scripta 
Mathematica, New York, 1947. Pp. vii-277. $3.75. 


Mathematics as a Culture Clue is Volume I in “The Collected Works of Cas- 
sius Jackson Keyser,” Adrian Professor Emeritus of Columbia University. 
The volume gets its title from one of the essays but it is nevertheless quite 
apt for the whole collection, since the theme of mathematics as a clue to any 
given culture serves to bind together material as diverse as a technical account 
of doctrinal function and a historical essay on the sociology of Vilfredo Pareto. 

A number of the chapters are occasional addresses delivered before various 
groups of mathematicians, students, and teachers. The book is an attempt to 
make clear to the layman the meaning, bearing and function, and some of the 
applications of mathematics as well as some of its relationships to other fields. 

It succeeds in doing all this in a charming conversational style, and when- 
ever technicalities are introduced, as they very often are, they are made as 
painless as possible by cogent reasoning and clarifying illustration. Of especial 
interest to philosophers is his distinction between mathematical reasoning 
which is always hypothetical, and all other scientific propositions which are 
categorical. 

The sense in which the three conceptions of Relation, Transformation 
and Function are identical is expounded, and the function of postulates in sci- 
entific systems is clarified. Since it is his conviction that mathematics and 
science are quite different activities, he proposes the name Panthetics as a 
generic term to cover both. 

The book also includes essays on three great mathematicians, viz., Charles 
Sanders Peirce, William Benjamin Smith, and Vilfredo Pareto. This volume 
is heartily recommended to students who would like a reasonably painless in- 


troduction to the philosophy of mathematics. 
P Py, HeErsert L. SEARLES 
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Livine Issugs in Puttosopny. By Harold H. Titus. American Book Company, 
New York. Pp. xi-436. $3.25. 


The author of this volume has set for himself certain goals of attainment. 
They are four in number: 


That the book be clear and readable . . . deal with living issues 
which have a close relation to life .. . recognize the problem of or- 
ganization for teachability and adaptability for classroom use .. . 
comprehensive in the sense that it opens up the field of philosophy 
and does not deal exclusively with some special interest of the 
author. (Pp. iv, v) 


Use in the classroom demonstrates some degree of attaining these desired 
goals. 

Anyone who has used any other of the author’s texts already is aware of 
his ability not only to present basic ideas in simple style and diction but also 
to know how much to say. Continually he comes to the verge of interesting 
discussions on inviting problems but exercises judicious wisdom in restricting 
himself to a body of material which yields itself to a less degree of abstraction. 

The volume is well divided, so much so that any one of the five parts may 
be considered as a unit in itself: the world in which we live, man and his place 
in the world, the types of philosophy, the realm of values, and the social 
scene. Experience has demonstrated that the limits of an introductory course 
are too restricted to include all the material offered by the author in a single 
semester, for instance. Therefore, a selection may be made without impairing 
what is retained. 

Finally the author’s view is positive and healthy. Rightfully critical, his 
last word is affirmative. He sees to it that the person is not buried under the 
rubble of logic and “isms,” but that the spectator, in principle, retains his cen- 
tral position and importance. Invariably the student will carry away with him 
a wholesome as well as a hopeful outlook on life. 

Pau. R. HELseL 


Tue METAPHYSICAL SOCIETY. By Alan Willard Brown. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1947. Pp. xiv-372. $4.50. 


The Metaphysical Society is a study of the Victorian mind between the years 
1869 and 1800 through a record of the career of the organization of that 
name. The book opens with an account of the undergraduate conversational 
society known as the “Apostles” which existed in Cambridge between 1820 
and 1869 and formed the model for the later society, members of which were 
among the first members of the Metaphysical Society. 
During the existence of the Society sixty-two men of letters, theologians, 
philosophers, scientists, educators, politicians, and critics held more or less 
active membership. The meetings were held in London. Short biographical 
summaries of the most notable members, together with condensations of their 
contributions not only to the society but also in the fields of their major 
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activities and interests are given. A rough classification is made of the mem- 
bership and contributions under the heads of “Theists and Churchmen’”; “Ra- 
tionalists and Scientists”; “Critics and Philosophers.” Ten members were 
editors of important journals of the period such as Nineteenth Century, 
Economist, Spectator, Fortnightly, Mind, Contemporary Review, and others. 
The membership list included such internationally known names as Alfred 
Tennyson, James Martineau, J. Tyndall, W.E. Gladstone, James T. Knowles, 
Jr., Shadworth Hodgson, John Ruskin, W. K. Clifford, Arthur J. E. Russell, 
Henry Sidgwick, and T. H. Huxley. 

The main philosophical problem running throughout is the conflict be- 
tween the growing spirit of inquiry expressed in the sciences and the more 
conservative metaphysics expressed in the religious and ethical thinking of 
the period. In an appendix a complete list of the titles of the ninety papers 
delivered before the society is given. Many of these papers have been pub- 
lished in the journals and reviews mentioned above. 

This is a fascinating and very readable account of one of the most intel- 
lectually vital periods since the 18th-century enlightenment. Some of the 
most fundamental and perennial problems of science, philosophy, and religion 
are discussed in an interesting manner and the biographical material adds 
charm and excitement to the narrative. It is an invaluable addition to the in- 


tellectual history of the Victorian era. 
. H. L. SEARLES 


Le Cercle Un Symbole. By Marguerite Loeffler-Delachaux. Collection Ac- 
tion et Pensée aux Editions du Mont-Blanc, Geneva. Pp. 207. 


This work is one of the series under the general direction of Charles Baudouin 
and Jean Desplanque devoted to the general problem of the person and in- 
tended to promote a new humanism. 

Le Cercle Un Symbole by Marguerite Loeffler-Delachaux is a most thor- 
ough and intriguing work on the circle, the disk, and the wheel, as symbols 
of the solar deity and the expanding content of that symbolism to modern 
times. Crowns, halos, and wedding rings fall into the compass of her treat- 
ment as well as their adoption into a religious and social life that has no 
knowledge of their origin. Some of the allusions are startling and fertile, such 
as the suggestion of the crown of thorns (p. 63) in primitive times being em- 
blematic of an eternal kingdom as yet in its cradle. The relation of the solsti- 
tial festivals to the great feasts of the church and the conquest of the pagan 
world by adaptation to its established and ineradicable customs is set forth. 
Light is thrown upon the mystical character of the Mosaic definition of God: 
“T am that I am,” in representing the Divine transcendence of time: 


Present time does not exist in any primitive language. It is a gram- 
matical and modern fiction. I am that I am. That phrase has been 
wholly distorted in the Septuagint version. The exact point which 
separates the future from the past is as unknowable as the geomet- 


a 
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rical point. The name of Jehovah comprises two tenses of the verb 
(73 ? - . . 
to be” or “to live”: “Eheieh,” he shall live, “havah,” he has lived. 


I am, I shall be: such is the basis of binary representation of the 
imstant in ancient art.* 


There are many suggestive passages of interest to the reflective mind; not 
least of all, the indication of a common religious heritage which some day 
may make for better interracial understanding. It should be translated into 
English. 


R. T.F. 


Manacine Your Minp. By S. H. Kraines and E. S. Thetford. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1947. Pp. viii-374. $2.75. 


Managing Your Mind is an unusually sound and helpful account of the hidden 
forces which human beings can command for rational, successful and happy 
living. The subtitle runs: “You Can Change Human Nature.” There is not a 
“synapse,” “neuron,” or “neutral arch” in the whole book, which indicates 
the pains that have been taken to avoid professional palaver and to make its 
contents attractive to the general public. The work is so thoroughgoing on 
the physical automatisms that the tensions that create disease, such as heart 
and stomach symptoms, are fully discussed. Sex and marriage, a realistic phi- 
losophy of life, intellectual objectivity and emotional stability, the achieve- 
ment of maturity, self-reliance and courage, energy expression and the chang- 
ing of social nature form the chapter headlines. We can easily pronounce it 
one of the sanest and most helpfully suggestive of recent psychologies. 

It does not go beyond the range of science, into the implementations of 
religious convictions as an aid to a normal life, and while not unfriendly to 
religion, is frankly materialistic. “Strength of stimulus” and “condition of the 
organism’? “determine the amoeba’s (or man’s) decisions,” “his course of ac- 
tion.” (p. 9) Thus it is assumed that nature cam change human nature apart 
from those moral and spiritual convictions by which man alone can sublimate 


his animal desires. A cause must still be sufficient for the effect. 
Res; 


Sounp Turnxine. By Peter Fireman. Island Press, New York, 1947. Pp. 240. 
$3.00. 

This little book Sound Thinking is divided into two equal parts, one half be- 

ing devoted to elementary logic with a little psychology thrown in, and the 

other half being a source book on some of the great documents of the theory 

of knowledge. 


*“Le temps présent n’exist dans aucune langue primitive, il est une fiction grammaticale 
et moderne. Je suis celui qui suis. Cette phrase a été complétement défigurée par la version 
des Septante. Le point diacritique qui separe le futur du passé est aussi insaisissable que le 
point géométrique. Le nom de Jehova se compose des deux temps du verbe étre ou vivre, 
en hebreu: ‘Eheieh, il vivra, ‘havah,’ il a vecu.” f ek 

J’étais, je serai: Telle est la base des representations binaires de PInstant dans Vart 


antique. (Pp. 111-1 12) 
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The author is of the opinion that anyone can learn sound thinking, and 
that inability to do so is due mostly to prejudices and false opinions taken on 
faith. The four fundamental modes of thought studied are Intuitive thinking, 
Induction, Deduction, and Generalizing. The author is of the opinion that 
generalizations from experience do not rest for their validity either on the 
uniformity of nature, or on the recurrence of similar cases, but are an expres- 
sion of what he calls “the relation of reactivity.” In seeking to make this idea 
more clear he uses the proposition “All magnets attract iron” as a symbol of 
all induction. Here we have two agents (or sets of agents) which stand to 
one another in a relation of reactivity; that is, action and reaction are in- 
volved. The thought involved in making an induction, then, is relating the 
reactivity between two kinds of objects. 

The author is skeptical of the value of merely formal logic which ab- 
stracts from existence and whose propositions are hypothetical. This, together 
with his attack upon the logic of relations which he does not seem to under- 
stand, leads one to the conclusion that he is a better scientist (his field being 
that of chemistry) than he is a logician or a mathematician. 

Some of his illustrations of scientific hypotheses taken from chemistry, 


such as Charles’ law and the Boyle-Mariotte law of gases, are illuminating. 
BLS 


On Unperstanpine Science. By James B. Conant. Yale University Press, 
New Haven, 1947. Pp. xv-145. $2.00. 


President Conant has a lively sense of the barrier, which through the exces- 
sive specialization of our time has come to separate the scientist from the 
understanding of the common man. He is conscious also of the lurking danger 
to the progress of science. 

He would remedy this situation by a course on the strategy and tactics of 
science which would give the average undergraduate a sufficient grounding 
to make him appreciative and co-operative though his life interests were in 
other fields. 

The method by which this is to be accomplished is by the presentation of 
a few simple examples of the ways in which discoveries have been made in 
science and a tracing of the ever widening results which were inaugurated 
by accident or research. To this end he resorts to a few case histories. 

The author feels that our present spiritual unrest arises from our failure 
to assimilate science into our western culture but tries to steer carefully be- 
tween those scientists who will start violently at the word spiritual and those 
religionists who will resent the implications of science. Yet he is a valuable 
spokesman for that wider tolerance which is needed for understanding. He 
believes there has been no progress in philosophy and yet declares: 


A dictator wishing to mold the thoughts and actions of a literate 


people could afford to leave the scientists and scholars alone, but he : 


must win over to his side or destroy the philosophers, the writers 
and the artists. (22) 
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This assertion would seem to provide philosophy with a back-handed jus- 
tification for existence and endow its content with an importance quite be- 
yond the purview of his admissions. 

The work is valuable in pointing toward a better common understanding 
and provides valuable suggestions for a contemplated course for such students 
as would get little scientific background or none from their studies. 


Bader: 


SCIENCE SINCE 1500. By H. T. Pledge. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1947. Pp. 357. $5.00. 


The book complementary to President Conant’s, and for which he seems to 
call, appears to be exactly supplied by Pledge’s Science Since 1500. This fol- 
lows just the lines of an account of the scientific advances made since the 
beginning of the sixteenth century with a brevity and liveliness of descrip- 
tion quite out of keeping with its multitude of details. It forms by far the 
best basic text for a course in the history of science or indeed in the philoso- 
phy of science with which this writer is acquainted. It consists of twenty- 
four chapters and a concluding discussion along with the proper indices. 
There seems to be nothing of any importance left out. Science and Pre- 
science, Biology before the Microscope, Astronomy before the Telescope, 
Mathematics before the Calculus, these chapters prepare the groundwork for 
the progress of the seventeenth century. Then follow chapters on Mechanics, 
Astronomy, and Optics, ushering in the story of the most important single 
though complex episode in the history of science, the manipulation of lenses. 
The eighteenth century is then discussed with its contributions to experi- 
mental science, and finally the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

We know of no work which would be of greater value to the person of 
average intelligence, informing him of the growth and progress of science 
and in bringing him up to the very minute of the present situation. 

The author preserves traces of the customary contempt of scientists for 
philosophy, from which all science has arisen, and seems to forget that science 
never recognizes the philosophical nature of its hypotheses until it has aban- 
doned them. Until that moment they are given out as scientific “facts,” when 
the “facts,” such as the La Marckian inheritance of acquired characters or 
Spencerian evolution, fail, they are looked upon as philosophy. There is a 
truth in this but it ought to be charged to the anxiety of human nature to 
pose as “in the know” rather than to professional philosophy with which it 


has no connection. 
R. T. F. 


Tue Growru oF Puysicat Science. By Sir James Jeans. Cambridge: At the 
University Press; New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. Pp. x-364. 
$4.00. 


Almost exactly similar in scope to Pledge’s work is Jeans’s The Growth of 
Physical Science, which reminds us of the loss to the world through the pass- 
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ing of this great scientist. He had before his death, however, revised the 
proofs of the work. Jeans will be particularly missed not only for his erudi- 
tion but for his ability to express his knowledge in literary form and this 
book is a worthy epilogue to his other popular writings, such as The Uni- 
verse Around Us and Physics and Philosophy. 

While, as we have intimated above, the scope of this work is similar to 
the others of this galaxy, there are important differences. Jeans pays more at- 
tention than the others to the primitive beginnings of science and his later 
chapters on contemporary physics and astronomy easily excel. Perhaps it 
might reasonably be claimed that the difference in presentation makes Jeans 
more difficult for the average layman, yet this is not to detract from its gen- 
eral intelligibility for the student who is willing to apply himself. 

The various chapters deal with “The Remote Beginnings,” “Ionia and 
Early Greece,” “Science in Alexandria,” “Science in the Dark Ages,” “The 
Birth of Modern Science,” “The Century of Genius (Seventeenth),” “The 
Two Centuries after Newton,” and “The Era of Modern Physics.” In general 
the book has a finished form and style and springs from a deeper considera- 
tion of philosophical and cultural backgrounds. He seems fully appreciative 
of the philosophical bases from which science has always had to start. The 
contemporary reader will attach great importance to the section on modern 
physics where he will find a full and lucid explanation of terms and refer- 
ences which he encounters frequently in his reading. He will learn why 
the discovery of relativity has upset the scientific dogmas of the materialistic 
age, and how the successive discoveries of Maxwell, Hertz, Michelson and 
Morley, Minkowski, C. T. R. Wilson, Lorentz, the Braggs, J. J. Thomson, 
Rutherford, Heisenberg, Millikan, Anderson, Planck, Dirac, Hubble and a 
host of others contributed toward the complete overthrow of established 
traditions. 


Matter was now seen to be something more complicated than a 
collection of particles. Bohr’s theory had been a final attempt to in- 
terpret it as particles, but it had become clear that something more 
refined was needed to explain the internal workings of the atom. 
The necessary new conceptions did not permit of representation in 
mechanical terms; indeed, they could not be represented in space or 
time at all. The conjecture of Democritus that the universe could be 
explained as a void inhabited by particles had served science well 
for 2400 years, but the time had now come to discard it, and with 
the failure of Bohr’s theory, the conception of the universe as a 
structure of particles existing in space and time had to be dismissed 
from science. (332-333) 


Thus “matter” has been shown to have “flown out of the window” but 
what Dr. Johnson will believe it as long as he can find a brickbat against 
which to kick? When will men come equally to understand the stubborn ex- 
istence in social experience of the moral mandates, the irresistibility of hu- 
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man justice and righteousness, at the very mention of which the present age 
begins to yawn with the vivid examples of Mussolini and Hitler in its very 
eye? No era has had clearer evidence of the judgments of God. Jeans shows 
us how when we get away from the common perceptions of our man-sized 
world, “the stranger the world [microscopic and macroscopic] in which we 
find ourselves appears” and, discussing Dirac’s Quantum Mechanics, he points 
out: 

Its basic conception was that the fundamental processes of nature 

cannot be depicted as happenings in space and time; beyond any- 

thing that we can observe, there is a substratum of events that do 

not permit of such representation. (336) 


Well, suppose the required substratum should happen to be the will of 
God, for the only thing that can save science now from a world of caprice de- 
pendent upon individual perceptions is exactly the assumption which Planck, 
the long-time atheist, ultimately arrived at: the existence of “an ideal and om- 
niscient spirit if a strict causality is to be upheld in physical events” (Philoso- 
phy of Physics, p. 79). 

Pledge shows a tendency to blame the slowness of scientific progress on 
“philosophy” while Jeans repeats the old obsession about religion. In the face 
of such suggestions we believe two questions are pertinent: What, besides 
scientific prejudice, led to the publication of Ptolemy’s Almagest in 1528, 
thirty-six years after the discovery of America, and its continued use in sci- 
ence classes after Drake had circumnavigated the globe? A second question 
would be concerning the effect of the revival of religious interest upon a re- 
vival of scientific interest, as in the case of the rise of Moslem science and 
that following the Reformation. Should the retort courteous be that educa- 
tion was still in the hands of the priest, the reply would come: these were 
the sources also of scientific knowledge. ees a 


_ = 


Tue Loeic oF THE SCIENCES AND THE Humanities. By F.S. C. Northrop. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1947. Pp. xiv-4o2. $4.50. 


No writer of our day is spending deeper or more protracted thought on the 
supreme problems of the hour than Professor Northrop of Yale. His latest 
work on The Logic of the Sciences and the Humanities is no exception to 
his other researches. His object is to apply the uses of formal logic to the 
bridging of the gap between science and the humanities. The moral problem 
he rightly evaluates as supreme, and he proposes an analysis that may discover 
the seat of its solution for which he considers the scientific method adequate. 
To this end he enters into the problem of knowledge. His considerations are 
of great import and value to the world of science, and while scientists will 
eventually be compelled to listen to him, one might guess that for the present 
this philosophical treatment will remain as unheeded and unintelligible to the 
average scientist as the Einsteinian relativity was fabled to be to all but twelve 


people. 
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He sees how important for the peace of the world is the discovery of a 
common ground of thought between East and West and calls for an “unam- 
biguous commensurable terminology” for the expression of philosophical 
doctrines. 

He cites the contradiction of terms in the use of identical language as, for 
instance, when Buddhism “is atheistic and skeptical with respect to precisely 
those traits which the West regards as essential to religion.” (81) In the treat- 
ment of the individual also, what the West treats as good the East considers 
evil. 

If we could appropriately make a suggestion at this point it would be that 
we should have to delve deeper than the surface to find this solution for while 
a rank and selfish individualism seems at times to be the motive power of 
Western society, there are many signs such as are shown by the Western 
liberality of goods, its truly unselfish and unrewarded missionary spirit, to 
indicate a deeper spirit of self-sacrifice which rises above individualism to 
personalism. Our honest belief is that here lies the point of attack. However 
much he may deplore it, and try to overcome it, the Oriental can never quite 
escape the consciousness of self which he holds in common with the Occi- 
dental. Nor can he rise into the Divine consciousness bent only on his own 
salvation. Only by losing his life in the good of others can he escape the ever 
tempting individualism and come to eternal life. At this point the mysticism 
and understanding, the empirical approach to religion is common to East and 
West. 

In his use of an “undifferentiated timeless continuum,” Professor North- 
rop seems to miss entirely the fact that any continuum to have meaning de- 
mands a time-transcending person, either human or Divine. Though 


... the electro-dynamic theory provides the irreducible relatedness 
necessary for an understanding of the organization of the constitu- 
ents as worked upon by the energy. (167) 


yet we venture to suggest that even electro-dynamism to provide the inter- 
related organisms of the world calls for the effective and all-seeing purpose of 
a Supreme Creative Intelligence. Dr. Northrop makes provision for such a 
contingency in his denial (231) that the continuous field of the organism is, 
as a whole, characteristically and persistently electro-dynamic. 

The author seems to us continually to underrate Protestant Christianity 
to which he attributes the sentiment that religion has nothing to do with 
science. This is a dictum which science has spent much effort in building up. 
That science has no moral or religious implications has been the constant re- 
iteration of the “run-o-the-mill” scientist. 

It is a great and suggestive work which should provide a catalyst for the 
present jumble of modern ideas. 

It seems picayunish in the face of all this to remark an irritation at the 
apparent accident by which hundreds of numeral 1’s were distributed by the 


printer as i’s. 
Rivak: 
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Mapame Pastevr. By René Vallery-Radot. Ernest Flammarion, Paris, 1946. 
Por 159. 

René Vallery-Radot’s Life has become the widely known authority on the 
biography of Pasteur. Now we have additional light in his Madame Pasteur, 
re-edited by his son, Pasteur Vallery-Radot, and reprinted by Les Editions 
Variétés in Montreal. Pasteur’s success must be attributed in part to the sym- 
pathetic care and co-operation of his wife who protected him in “his love for 
his crystals (Moi qui amais tant mes cristeaux).” Her interest was shown in 
her desire as his secretary to set before the world his initial great discovery 
of the dissymmetry of crystals (la dissymétrie moléculaire) upon which such 
great scientific advances were to follow. It was the Pasteurian point of de- 
parture. (48) 


I am brought to believe (said he) that life as it is made known to 
us, must be a function of the dissymmetry of the universe or of the 
consequences that ensue.* 


The full implications of Pasteur’s work, great as those which are already 
realized, have not yet been fully disclosed. Science has no way, in pursuit of 
materialistic traditions, to cut down the active and creative power suggested 
in the term dissymmetry to an important nonuniformity without destruction 
of meanings. 

ROT is 


THINGS OLD AND NEW IN LITERATURE 


Ow A Darxtine Prain. By Harvey Curtis Webster. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1947. $3.50. 


Of the many books that have been written about Thomas Hardy, the greater 
number undertake to discuss his “thought” or his “philosophy.” Nevertheless, 
the new book by Professor Harvey Curtis Webster justifies itself on several 
counts. For one thing, the testimony of Hardy’s novels and that of his poetry 
are given equal and interdependent significance. For another, the develop- 
ment of his opinions is treated with strict attention to chronological sequence, 
whence emerges a far more exact interpretation of his views than most critics 
have achieved; for Hardy’s outlook, while reasonably consistent, was by no 
means static. Finally, the chronological study of Hardy’s writing is linked 
not only with the events of his personal life but also with the intellectual his- 
tory of his age. Over and above the special application to Hardy’s work, the 
sections on the public response to The Origin of Species and Essays and Re- 
views, on the development of social consciousness in England, and on ration- 
alism and pessimism in the eighties, are admirable brief surveys of these trends. 

Professor Webster’s conclusion is that in spite of Hardy’s strong preoccu- 
pation with philosophical problems, he cannot be consigned to any recog- 
nized category of philosophers. He is not entirely a fatalist, a determinist, a 


; ; ‘ aah 
*Je suis porté a croire, disait-il, que la vie, telle qu’elle se se manifeste 4 nous, doit étre 
fonction de la dissymétrie de Punivers ou des conséquences qu’elle entraine. (50) 
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pessimist, or even a meliorist, although he was moving in the direction of 

meliorism. 
In his explanation of the operation of the world, [says Mr. Webster] 
he gives us a combination of fatalism and determinism which does 
not accord too badly with what the undogmatic scientist under- 
stands of the world about him. . . . In his interpretation of the sig- 
nificance to man of the action of the universe, Hardy approaches 
most nearly the position of the meliorist. Believing that there is 
much irremediable évil in the world, he nevertheless believes in the 
possibility of a slow progress that will ultimately do away with 
those evils, mostly social, that do not inhere in the nature of things. 
(134-135) 

Hardy’s eminence as a literary artist is not at all impaired by this interpre- 
tation. He was not setting out to be an academic philosopher, and his por- 
trayal of human conduct and experience is all the more convincing in that it 
is not conditioned by a preconceived hypothesis. Mr. Webster’s book is a valu- 
able corrective to several previous works which arbitrarily labeled Hardy as 
a disciple of some specific school. On more than one point Mr. Webster con- 
vincingly demolishes the facile assumptions of his predecessors. 

The book suffers from the vice of all dissertations—repetition. Every 
quoted phrase or stanza, every biographical detail, every comment on Hardy’s 
point of view, is restated and cross-referred and retrospectively summarized 
until the reader feels somewhat like the rat in a psychologist’s maze, seeking 
for exits but always led back into the labyrinth. A peculiar feature of the 
bibliography is the indiscriminate choice of editions. Not only for secondary 
sources but even for some of Hardy’s own works, cheap reprints and under- 
graduate text editions are often cited, although as a member of the Chicago 
University faculty Professor Webster presumably had access to the best 
standard editions. 

There are a few minor slips. The misspelled names of Alfred Russel Wal- 
lace and Mrs. Procter are possibly misprints, but the allusion to Mr. Willard 
Robertson in the Preface surely ought to be “Willard Connely,” and the state- 
ment on page 55 that George Meredith was “allied with the patricians,” and, 
therefore, was less acutely conscious of his social caste than Hardy, ignores 
Meredith’s persistent sensitivity over his grandfather, the naval outfitter. 


LIONEL STEVENSON 


Martrtruew Arnotp: A Strupy tn ConFLict. By Edward K. Brown. University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago. Pp. xv-224. $3.00. 


This study traces through the poetry, the prose, and some of the literary and 
family associations of Arnold the fluctuating degrees of disinterest which he 
used, Professor Brown avowedly does not try to present a picture of Arnold’s 
whole personality (indeed, although he declares that he has tried to trace the 
history of a “lifelong” conflict, he begins—very briefly—with Arnold at 
age 17, and then after a few sentences considers him at age 26). But he suc- 
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ceeds in suggesting to us a more life-like picture of the man Arnold than we 
have had previously. It is more vivid because Arnold appears more impulsive, 
more emotional, less self-disciplined, and more guilty of mistakes in his art of 
writing than we have thought. 

The interpretations of the poems, including Merope, are often enlighten- 
ing. In general, Mr. Brown finds Arnold showing himself to be aware of the 
conflicting demands of thought and of form when one writes poetry, and 
aware of his own failure to unite them. Possibly because of this reason Ar- 
nold turned to prose, for he believed that the times required literature of 
thought primarily. 

Arnold’s prose includes critical essays On various topics that may be 
grouped roughly under these heads: literature, professional education, poli- 
tics, religion, social problems. Mr. Brown shows that for all these types 
Arnold’s ideal standard was disinterestedness. By this Arnold meant an atti- 
tude and a method concerned with the observation of the whole available 
truth, and the lucid, non-partisan, impersonal report of such observation. Yet, 
Mr. Brown finds, in all types of his prose Arnold again and again failed to 
follow his own rule of disinterestedness. Such a standard was restricted to in- 
tellect—disinterestedness is concerned mainly with getting and giving the 
truth (157), having the spirit of the scientific inquirer (164); it properly be- 
longs to “the quiet bystander” who looks on (168). Now Arnold at times 
could not restrain himself to the role of mere onlooker and cool giver of in- 
formation, for in his opinion certain emergencies arose that called for right 
public action, not only right public information. He accordingly discarded 
the artistic technique of disinterestedly appealing to the mind, in order that 
he might appeal more directly to the will power, might the sooner bring 
about a practical change. Mr. Brown shows that whenever Arnold felt the 
time of emergency past he returned to his standard of disinterestedness, of 
keeping “out of the region of immediate practice.” This variability is inter- 
esting. And as Mr. Brown says: “His case becomes yet more interesting as 
we recognize him capable of extraordinary success and extraordinary failure 
within the bounds of a single work.” (182) 

This is a well-annotated and carefully developed book of permanent value. 
It contributes not only new knowledge of Arnold as fallible; it also presents 
material that will lead many to believe as never before that Arnold, with 
whatever faults, had the strength of his convictions to enter at times into the 
field of practical criticism, with vigor doing what he could as artist-citizen to 
improve human beings in society. 

W.D. TEMPLEMAN 


A House in Cutcaco. By Olivia Howard Dunbar. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. Pp. 288. $3.50. 

As nearly an equivalent as this country can show of the Renaissance patron 

of arts was a woman who lived at 2970 Groveland Avenue, Chicago. Though 

always attracted by interesting people, she did not enter her distinctive field 
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of service until after the death, at a tragically early date, of her husband, Wil- 
liam Vaughn Moody. Then the hospitality of her home was asked for Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, and for the rest of her life she was guide and friend, and in 
part philosopher, to numerous artists, particularly poets. From England, New 
England, the Middle West, and (less often) other geographical areas she wel- 
comed established or emerging poets, gave them recognition, gave them asso- 
ciation with their kind, gave them entree they could not otherwise readily 
have obtained to the public lecture platform and the offices of publishers. Of 
catholic taste, she was responsive to whatever was meritorious in the writings 
of these friends and guests, the most striking exception being her coldness to 
the Spoon River Anthology of Masters. By a happy circumstance her patron- 
age began in the decade when twentieth-century American poetry reached 
its peak. Like her Renaissance prototypes, she led an important and active 
life quite apart from her contact with art. Unfortunately she was less quali- 
fied for sheer business than for the fostering of art, and in 1929—less than 
three years before her death—the venture in which Harriet Moody had tied 
up her money and a lifetime of effort was taken over by her creditors. 
GARLAND GREEVER 


Mary SHELLEY’s JouRNAL. Edited by Frederick L. Jones. University of Okla- 
homa Press, Norman, Pp. xxi-257. $4.00. 


Ordinarily we are not grateful to those who give us what we had before. 
This time we are. The original manuscript of Mary Shelley’s journal, “the 
most important single document in Shelley biography,” is the property of 
Lord Abinger and virtually inaccessible to scholars. The major part of it was 
privately printed in 1882 by Lady Jane and Sir Percy Florence Shelley in 
the four volumes of Shelley and Mary, of which only twelve copies were 
struck off; there the material was not presented in a body but scattered through 
1,243 pages. Dowden, Koszul, and Miss R. Glynn Grylls have consulted the 
manuscript since and have subjected the available material to slight correc- 
tions and additions. Newman I. White in his biography of Shelley has pieced 
out our information without himself seeing the source. Thus we have had, at 
second hand, the use of substantially the whole journal, provided we were 
willing to acquaint ourselves with it piecemeal. Now through untiring colla- 
tion of ali intermediaries Professor Jones has given us the material together, 
presented with the aid of admirable running heads, informative footnotes, 
and other reading aids. 

The Journal, of which the most valuable part extends from 1814 to 1822, 
has many faults, even within the period mentioned. To begin with, the manu- 
script covering more than one full year has been lost, and deplorable gaps 
mar even the record that is extant. In the second place, Mary was a cautious 
diarist and left out the personal matter we should like to know. Nonetheless 
“the journal is the richest mine of information about Shelley’s daily life: 
where he lived, where he went, and whom he saw from day to day.” (viii) 
And though it does not often tell us how Shelley and Mary reacted to what 


: 
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they read, it supplies a never-ceasing list of the books over which they pored. 
We are fortunate in having it brought at last from its remote haunts to the 
library table. eae. 


Tue Satiric AND THE Dinactic IN BEN Jonson’s CoMEpy. By Helena Watts 
Baum. The University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. Pp. 192. $3.50. 


From Horace until well into the Elizabethan period the didactic element in 
literary theory and practice was strong. Under Elizabeth and James the drama 
came under attack as a demoralizing force. Its inevitable answer to church, 
municipal authority, and Puritanism was an assertion of its didactic and moral 
purpose. The hard-hitting Ben Jonson has been regarded as veritably being 
what nearly every compeer of his pretended to be—a “rock of morality in a 
sea of sin.” 

To temper this assumption Mrs. Baum, in an intelligent study, produces 
much evidence that Jonson was not the kind of moralist who concerns him- 
self with conventional morality or petty rules of conduct. Rather was he a 
believer in fundamental values, an upholder of the high social function of the 
poet, a seeker of honest intellectual content—plenty of it—for his plays. In 
short, his morality was that of an artist. The chief objects of his satire were 
avarice, lust, drunkenness, witchcraft, and Puritanism. His procedure was not 
to stick these evils “like gargoyles here and there” in his work, but with sound 
esthetic insight “to build his plots, characters, and comedy out of the very 
materials which he wanted to attack or to reform.” (135) His exposure of 
baseness and folly, albeit unsparing, was deft, amusing, and vital. The deft- 
ness and vitality were not easily come at. The early plays show the comedy 
neglecting the satire, as in The Case Is Altered, or the satire neglecting every- 
thing else, as in Every Man Out of His Humor and Cynthia's Revels. Not 
until Volpone did Jonson’s comedy become a medium for serious laughter, 


his satire implicit rather than explicit, and his art mature. 
G. G. 


REVOLUTION IN AMERICAN Drama. By Edmond M. Gagey. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York. Pp. 1x-315. $3.75. 


Against a personal background of lifelong interest in the stage and extended 
residence in Europe the author of this volume makes a closely knit survey of 
American drama from 1912 to 1946. The book combines thoroughness of re- 
search and balance of judgment with attractiveness of style. It analyzes and 
evaluates every individual work of consequence in the period, impartially 
appraises the merits and shortcomings of every playwright of note, traces the 
forces and trends in the theater and in society and morals which shaped 
drama, and holds the scales remarkably even in the various dramatic domains 
—the imaginative, the realistic, and the propaganda play, melodrama and mu- 
sicals, farce and high comedy, the little theater and the professional stage. 
The sum total is not only a theatrical panorama of a many-sided and often 
significant period, but proof that the virtues and faults on the boards were 
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what the time made them. The drama of these thirty-odd years was, for 
better or worse, an expression and reflection of the life. CG 


Frow to THE Lear. By Elizabeth Abell. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, Pp. 217. $2.75. 

This relatively brief novel invites comparison with the long fictional series 
which Galsworthy devoted to the Forsytes. It presents three generations of 
a family or family group, the scene being rural Ohio rather than London. 
Focusing less than the English series does upon the single household or indi- 
vidual, it nevertheless pictures its considerable array of characters with sharp- 
ness and fidelity, and conveys the family’s stubborn adherence to ways and 
aims with unifying art. The three sons of the second generation—a wanderer, 
a teacher turned farmer, and a banker—differ notably and yet are alike. Old 
and young, the dreamers and the plodders, the conformists and the rebels 
thwart each other, react severally to social and economic change, and yet are 
unmistakably akin. 

The technique is naturalistic, with episodes more vivid and exposition less 
labored than that medium usually employs. The mood too is naturalistic, and 
the reader is tempted to conclude that life is a sorry business; but hope and 
aspiration as well as bafflement and intolerance are shown to recur. The novel 
differs from run-of-the-mill naturalism in possessing interest along with 


veracity. G. G. 


Tue Stories or Ernest Dowson. Edited by Mark Longaker. University of 
Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia. Pp. 122. $2.00. 


Dowson is known, to the extent that he is known at all, for two lyrics, “Non 
Sum Qualis Eram” and “Extreme Unction,” and for two phrases from the 
former, “I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion” and “gone with 
the wind.” He himself thought better of his prose than of his poetry. Besides 
his long translations from the French, he collaborated in two novels and 
wrote enough short stories to fill one small volume and part of another. Now 
the stories have been republished under excellent editorial auspices. 

They hardly justify the honor. Nearly all of them are concerned with 
the fine and high love of a man for a girl much his junior. The man does 
nothing about it; he loves, he stands by, and he loses, as Dowson himself lost 
Adelaide Foltinowicz to a waiter in her father’s tavern. There is virtually no 
plot, no characterization—just remote, melancholy-tinged sentiment. Despite 
their touches of charm the stories are even more futile and substanceless than 
the poems. femes 


PHILOSOPHIES OF EDUCATION 


INTRODUCTION TO PHiLosopHy oF EpucaTION. By Stella Van Petten Henderson. 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1947. Pp. 401. $4.00. 


The first textbook on the philosophy of education was written by Karl Ro- 
senkranz, a Hegelian, and was used in the United States late in the nineteenth 
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century. It had been edited by W. T. Harris who was also an avowed Hegel- 
ian and philosophical idealist and the foremost educational philosopher of his 
period in the country. In spite of the marked idealistic flavor of this early 
philosophy of education, as the subject came to be taught later, it could 
probably best be defined as “a thoughtful consideration of the problems of 
education” without too strong a character favoring any particular school of 
philosophy. This statement is true on the whole, although books have 
appeared from time to time interpreting education from the standpoint of a 
recognized school and a few have attempted to give several of the major 
points of view. The philosophy of John Dewey, which became influential in 
education around 1910 or 1915, while ostensibly pragmatic, scarcely invali- 
dates the statement, perhaps because it frankly avoided metaphysical issues. 

At the present time there is a new and vigorous attempt to trace the rela- 
tionships between the various schools of philosophy and education, since it is 
recognized as never before that philosophical presuppositions do make a dif- 
erence in educational procedures and can be ignored only at the risk of con- 
fusion and ineffectiveness. The book under consideration is a rather elaborate 
attempt to cover the major categories of educational thinking, as well as the 
more important concepts of philosophy, with the interpretations suggested 
by the various schools of philosophy, although the author admits a prefer- 
ence for critical realism. On the whole the scope of the work is remarkably 
inclusive of just about every current topic of discussion or controversy and 
the weighing of opposing views is very fair and to the point, the writer 
seemingly being familiar with all the pertinent literature, both historical and 
current. 

Probably the least convincing chapter is that on aims. The author cor- 
rectly states that the ends and purposes of education grow out of human 
need and must promote the common welfare, but nowhere is it stated that 
these needs and welfare represent the satisfaction of human desire as it has 
been expressed through patterns of culture as revealed in social anthro- 
pology.* Thus there is a falling back upon an ill-defined social heritage that 
“an educated person needs to know,” psychological traits, and abstractions 
that give no real help in setting up an educational program. Such an over- 
sight weakens the motivation of all education and makes understandable the 
renewed emphasis upon extrinsic interest. Another weakness in the book, as 
seen by the present reviewer, lies in the basic teaching plan suggested by the 
author. It represents a return to the Herbartian “mastery of knowledge” 
point of view and doubtless grows out of the objective character of knowl- 
edge as held by the realist. It would seem that, since the book is written as 
a text, the use of the more modern problem-solving technique would have 
greatly increased its value and appeal. This defect is the more to be regretted 
since the book is so comprehensively and beautifully written. 

M. M. Tuompson 


*See Merritt M. Thompson, “The Levels of Objectives in Education,” Harvard 
Educational Review, May, 1943, p. 196. 
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Puttosopuy or Epucation. Revised edition. By Rupert C. Lodge. Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1947. Pp. 350. $3.00. 


One of the first philosophies of education to interpret the field in terms of 
the recognized schools of philosophy was the one being reviewed. Written 
originally in 1937, it has been so well and extensively received that a revised 
edition is now being issued. The three major types of philosophy are given 
as realism, idealism, and pragmatism. After the basic tenets of each have been 
presented, the author interprets the following basic concepts of education 
in terms of each of the schools: the nature of education in general, the self, 
mind, knowledge including sensation, memory, and learning, subject matter, 
interest and effort, limitation, method, examinations, ignorance, liberal edu- 
cation, and finally social education with a brief account of the author’s own 
position. 

Doubtless all who write on the schools of philosophy are caught by the 
same dilemma. An emphasis upon distinctive characteristics tends toward 
caricature, while a broader presentation tends to throw all the schools into 
the same hopper. Thus it is difficult to imagine a realist in practice quite as 
formal and materialistic as his typical formulation is represented as being, an 
idealist as ethereal and other-worldly, or a pragmatist as breaking so com- 
pletely with the past and rejecting all system. The author has a very neat 
solution for the problem raised by the finding of good in all the approaches. 
He says: “When practical life requires that a definite decision should be 
reached, I think all three theoretical attitudes can and should be used in 
making up one’s mind.” (334) He rejects a synthesis, however, since the po- 
sitions are mutually exclusive, and also eclecticism as being a negation of the 
systematic thinking of the professional philosophers. His final solution is 
found in what he terms “balanced philosophy,” that is, any specific decision 
should be made in the light of the position predominantly called for by the 
situation, but always with the counterbalance of the other positions which 
thus prevent an overbalance in the direction of the position first called for. 
On the whole the book drives home with vigor the principle that all educa- 
tional problems go back to basic philosophical issues and can be solved 
adequately only in the light of those issues. Professor Lodge writes in a 
more pleasing style than many educational writers and his occasional touches 
of humor and irony add much to the readability of his work. 

M. M. T. 


Continurry 1N LrseraL Epucation iv Hicu Scuoor anp Coxtece, Report 
of the Fourth Annual Conference of the Stanford School of Humanities. 
Stanford University Press, Stanford, California, 1946. Pp. 93. $2.00. 


For its purpose the Conference was ideally composed of teachers and ad- 
ministrators from high schools, colleges, and universities, and included pro- 
fessors from both the subject-fields and from education. The stated purpose 
was: first, to analyze the contribution high school courses in English, foreign 
languages, history and social studies, mathematics, and sciences can make to 
the liberal education of all high school students, and, second, to explore the 
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relationships between the study of those subjects in secondary and higher 
education. During the sessions of the Conference no formal speeches were 
given, but some six committees made reports that became the center of dis- 
cussion. It was not expected that final conclusions be reached. If high schools 
and colleges are to be better coordinated, such conferences would seem to 
be invaluable for the purpose. 

The major shortcoming of the Report lies in the failure of the Confer- 
ence to come to terms with the basic conceptions of man as presented by 
philosophy, psychology, and social anthropology. This lack is the more 
notable in a conference on the humanities. The starting place of man’s think- 
ing is not “the highest capacities of man’s total nature.” It is rather value as 
stated by philosophy and interpreted by psychology and social anthropology 
in terms of motive and desire as expressed in activities and culture patterns.* 
The development of capacities is secondary to man’s attempts to satisfy his 
wants. By reversing these concepts, the dynamic of education is lost and fic- 
titious motives, “discipline,” become necessary. Instead of solving the prob- 
lems incident to the real concerns of living, the content of education be- 
comes a body of facts and skills arbitrarily chosen because someone thinks 
“everybody ought to know them.” 

Fortunately the Report is saved by its very inconsistency in that the 
members of the Conference did not take too seriously their own stated basic . 
assumptions. English and foreign languages suffer most, paradoxically as they 
have been historically most closely identified with the humanities. Nowhere 
is it stated that students should be introduced to the vast and beautiful 
pageant of the world’s literatures as one of the chief sources of the joy of 
living! The Report improves as it progresses. The special report on history 
and the social sciences, while getting off to a bad start on knowledge, skills, 
etc., closes splendidly on the practice of democracy in the classroom. Rather 
ironically, mathematics and sciences, lately and somewhat grudgingly ad- 
mitted to the aristocratic society of the humanities, come out frankly for 
the human values which had been so largely ignored previously. Mathematics 
recognizes problem-solving as the technique by means of which man realizes 
his values and the contribution of quantitative thinking to that technique. 
It is in the special report from the natural sciences, however, that the com- 
mittee comes out unequivocally for real-life activities (not even fearing a 
taint of practicality or the edge of the vocational) which “can be a source 
of lifetime enjoyment if taught with these aims in mind.” (80. Italics in 
original.) As a whole the Report maintains a fine spirit in spite of contro- 
versy and makes many valuable specific suggestions. MORE Te 


RELIGION AND RELIGIONS 


Tue Pasrorat Episties. By Burton Scott Easton. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1947. Pp. xiv-237. $3.00. | 
Dr. Easton is Professor of Literature and Interpretation of the New Testa- 


*See previous review: Henderson, Introduction to Philosophy of Education. 
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ment at the General Theological Seminary, New York. He is well known in 
the field of New Testament study. 

The Pastoral Epistles is a commentary on I, II Timothy and Titus, de- 
sioned according to the author for the nontechnical reader. One wonders, 
however, if the terminology is clearly enough defined for the layman in the 
field. It appears to the reviewer that the commentary is an excellent one but 
that it is of more value to the scholar than to the person who lacks technical 
skills. 

The scholarship displayed in this book is indisputably sound. The author 
has gone to the very best of secondary sources in his research including such 
names as Bauer, Kittel, Vogtle in word studies and Harrison and Dibelius in 
the Pastoral Epistles. His use of ancient sources is enriched by reference to 
the Apostolic Traditions of Hippolytus and the Didascalia Apostolorum. 

The translation of the text seems, in general, to be an excellent one. On 
the other hand, some will question the author’s right to find liturgical phras- 
ing frequently dispersed throughout. That tendency can go to rather 
ridiculous extremes. 

The form of the book is interesting. It contains a good introduction al- 
though some may question his order of the documents, II Timothy, Titus 
and I Timothy. The orthodox will feel that he dates them too late (II Tim- 
othy c. 95 A.D.), and more radical scholarship will conclude that the dating 
is too early. Easton does not feel that Marcion’s Antithesis is necessarily 
alluded to in I Timothy 6:20, although he concludes that it is a possibility. 
The book also contains, in addition to the translation and commentary, a 
Word Study. It is based on the best and latest findings in the field of lexi- 
cography. This commentary is one which will long be consulted in the study 
of the Pastoral Epistles. 

Eric L. Tirus 


Tue Aposroric Fatuers. Translated by Francis X. Glimm, Joseph Marique, 
and Gerald G. Walsh. Cima Publishing Co., New York, 1947. Pp. xii-gor. 
$4.00. 


A notable undertaking in Church history is launched in the appearance of a 
volume on the Apostolic Fathers, the first of a series edited by Ludwig 
Schopp. Seventy-two volumes are projected in the series covering the first 
seven centuries of the Christian era. The work which is to be the task of 
Roman Catholic scholars seems to promise the refutation of charges of early 
corruption of doctrines. The method of the present volume is to provide 
accurate translations in English of the letters of St. Clement of Rome, St. 
Ignatius of Antioch, St. Polycarp to the Philippians, the story of St. Poly- 
carp’s martyrdom, the Didache or Teaching of the Apostles, “the Letter of 
Barnabus,” “The Shepherd of Hermas,” “The Letter to Diognetus,” and- 
“The Fragments of Papias.” 

All Christian scholars irrespective of denomination will follow with in- 
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terest the development of the series and will welcome these translations of 
material so long relatively inaccessible. Rite K 


ANGLO-SAXON SAINTS AND Scuorars. By Eleanor Shipley Duckett. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1947. Pp. ix-488. $5.00. 


Students who have enjoyed the privilege of reading Dr. Duckett’s previous 
work, The Gateway to the Middle Ages, will be eager to possess themselves 
of Anglo-Saxon Saints and Scholars. The period under review extends from 
the opening of the sixth century to the beginning of the Middle Ages. These 
“Dark Ages,” inaccurately so-called, provide some of the most thrilling pas- 
sages in the history of the Christian Church, and perhaps would never have 
been named “Dark” except for the general ignorance of the events connected 
with the conquest of paganism and illiteracy in Europe by these devoted 
sons and heroes of the Church. 

Miss Duckett has done an amazing amount of research in disclosing the 
labors of four great missionaries: Aldhelm of Malmesbury, Wilfrid of York, 

Bede of Jarrow, and Boniface of Devon. These men through suffering and 
peril laid the foundations of an enlightened England and introduced learning 
to the German tribes, and here we have the story of their wanderings, their 
crosses, and their triumphs. We learn too of their bickerings and jealousies, 
the struggle over ritual and forms between the newly arrived missionaries 
from Rome and the ancient Celtic Christians, a struggle echoed later in the 
secession of England from Rome. 

Professor Duckett’s book gives the whole story in great detail and her 
book will take its place among the serious histories of the time. She is to be 
congratulated on the accomplishment of so vast a labor. This modern account 
covering a much neglected field will be gladly welcomed by those who 
would get to the roots of our modern civilization and the Anglo-Saxon way 
of thought and life. RT. F: 


PROPHET IN THE WILDERNESS: The Story of Albert Schweitzer. By Hermann 
Hagedorn. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1947. Pp. 221. $3.00. 


This book tells of the attempt that has been made by one man to Jive Chris- 
tianity as he sees it. That man is Albert Schweitzer. Born in Alsace in 1875, 
his cultural background is a mixture of both French and German elements. 
His father, a minister, gave him a very thorough education with special em- 
phasis on music. Early in his life Albert became interested in philosophy, 
particularly its ethical and religious phases. Always a sensitive person, he 
was beset by feelings of guilt whenever he encountered suffering of any kind, 
animal or human. He discovered that conventional Christianity did not calm 
those feelings; and, in searching for something that would, he came up with 
virtually a new religion, even though he expressed it in Quest of the His- 
torical Jesus, a book destined to shake the theological world. At the begin- 
ning of a promising career as one of Europe’s leading organists and its fore- 
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most authority on Bach, Schweitzer renounced fame and fortune in order 
to alleviate the suffering of the natives in French Equatorial Africa. This 
meant returning to school and taking a complete medical course. He did this 
and then sailed with his wife to Africa. The tremendous obstacles they en- 
countered in establishing a hospital there included white bigotry, native in- 
difference, and steaming jungles. Schweitzer kept the hospital going through 
two world wars, financing it with concert and lecture tours in Europe. 

The story of Albert Schweitzer is still being written. It is a story of un- 
selfish devotion to an ideal, an ideal which he himself formulated. He calls it 
“Reverence for Life” and insists that only by adhering to it can the world 
redeem itself from the poverty and strife that engulf it. He says that any cul- 
ture, to endure, must have an ethical foundation. Such a culture, according 
to Schweitzer, was that of eighteenth-century Europe; and it is from the 
idealism of that century that he has drawn much of his inspiration. Perhaps 


he is wrong in looking to the past for a “golden age”’ in ethics, but I feel that- 


he is right in stressing the importance of ethics in civilization. Some might 
say that such “idealism” is foolish, but isn’t that said of any kind of conduct 
based on an “ideal”? Thus far western civilization has pursued the “ideal” of 
the heroic warrior and has failed miserably. Surely the world has little to lose 
and possibly much to gain by following the “ideal” lived by Albert 
Schweitzer. 

Hermann Hagedorn tells the story of this “Prophet in the Wilderness” 
in a simple, straightforward style. He is sympathetic toward Schweitzer’s 
religious philosophy without being “carried away” by blind admiration. He 
quotes his subject quite generously, thus giving the reader a chance to make 
judgments of his own. All in all, this book seems to me an interesting, infor- 
mative, and well-related collection of the really significant events in the life 
of Albert Schweitzer. 

FREDERICK MAYER 


Piverim oF THE AxsoLute. By Léon Bloy. Pantheon Books, New York, 1947. 
Pp. 358. $3.50. 

The story of Léon Bloy and the accompanying selections from his works 
will raise conflicting sentiments in the minds of most. This strange “Pilgrim 
of the Absolute” seems to have won the confidence and devotion of two out- 
standing figures of our day, Jacques and Raissa Maritain who write an in- 
troduction to the book and present a selection respectively. The book is 
characterized by striking and epigrammatic statement, and merciless criti- 
cism of our modern sins, many of which will be admitted as justly deserved. 
These will scarcely serve, however, to cover the discrepancies of thought 
and ways that are repugnant to healthy modern thought. 

Léon Bloy suffered the disease common to Absolutists, of mistaking their 
own views for those of the Absolute, making them immune to self-criticism: 
Bloy sought out suffering and poverty for its own sake and yet complained 
that others allowed him to suffer. Thus he apparently allowed his children 
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to die of malnutrition, being too intent upon the saving of his “soul” to look 
after their needs. 
After all, the question remains unanswered: How shall a believer in the 


Absolute live in a world which in every part is relational, or relative and 
conditioned? RTE 


Tue EssentiaL Unity or Att RELIGIONS. Compiled by Bhagavan Das. Kashi 
Viday Pitha, Benares, 1946. Pp. liv-683. $3.50. 


This compilation by Bhagavan Das is a reprint of a second edition of 1939, 
the first of which appeared in 1932. It brings together in one those points 
of teaching which are similar in all religions, placing the various Scriptures 
side by side for comparison. It is a labor of love performed by a truly devout 
and religious mind with a prayer for peace and understanding, and was a late 
product stemming from the first World Conference on Education held in 
San Francisco in 1923. The basic ideas of religion gain new emphasis by this 
juxtaposition of scriptures. RTE 


Hinvu Puttosopuy. By Theos Bernard. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1947. Pp. xi-207. $3.75. 

This volume offers in highly condensed form a technical account of the six 
orthodox Vedic schools of Indian thought (namely, Nyana, Vaisesika, Sam- 
khya, Yoga, Mimamsa, and Vedanta), together with an outline of the lesser 
known Kasmir Saivism. The ability of the author to extract the quintessence 
of a highly complex subject matter is indicated in the fact that his account 
is limited to one-hundred and forty-five pages. Appended is a sixty-two-page 
bibliography and glossary of terms. The heart of Vedic Hinduism is identi- 
fied with Yoga, and, in keeping with the modern Indian view, it is maintained 
that “the basis of all the schools is the same. Together they form a graduated 
interpretation of the Ultimate Reality.” (vii) 


All systems of Hindu Philosophy are in complete agreement that 
the purpose of philosophy is the extinction of sorrow and suffering 
and that the method is by the acquisition of knowledge of the true 
nature of things which aims to free man from the bondage of ig- 
norance which all teachers agree is the cause of human suffering. (2) 


The goal is direct unity with Ultimate Reality, finally effected by the 
practice of Yoga. This book, admirable in its compactness and condensation, 
is valuable both as a reference work and as a technically adequate introduc- 
tion to orthodox Indian thought. Wo 


Am I My Brotuer’s Keeper? By Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. The John Day 
Company, New York, 1947. Pp. xiii-110. 

This small volume consists of eight essays by Dr. Coomaraswamy which have 

appeared in various journals between the years 1943 and 1947. Their value 
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is far in excess of their size, and they deserve a wide reading among all 
scholars and students of world cultures in the Western Hemisphere, When 
East and West must begin in earnest to think and feel together, or any 
civilization worth having becomes impossible, Coomaraswamy represents 
that growing minority of voices which insist upon a radical reconception of 
the fundamental issues of philosophy and religion. The “ideal philosopher” 
must know both the West and the East, and functioning as a mediator and 
a catalyst, assist indirectly in bringing together the “traditional or ordinary 
way of life that survives in the East” and “the modern and irregular way of 
life that now prevails in the West.” 

He regards René Guénon as such a philosopher. Essay IV, entitled 
“Eastern Wisdom and Western Knowledge,” is a brief treatment of a few 
of the salient emphases of his writings. Guénon stands for the primacy of 
pure metaphysics over all other forms of knowledge. ““He who cannot escape 
from the standpoint of temporal succession so as to see all things in their 
simultaneity is incapable of the least conception of the metaphysical order.” 
In Guénon’s sharp language, “Western civilization is an anomaly, not to say 
a monstrosity.” If the peoples of the West are not mentally and spiritually 
prepared for the physical intimacy being forced upon them by technological 
improvements in transportation and communication (as Pearl Buck has 
noted), part of this is traceable to what Guénon aptly calls the “proselytizing 
fury” of the West. This expression 


must 7ot be taken to refer only to the activities of Christian mission- 
_aries, regrettable as these often are, but to those of the distributors 
of modern “civilization” and those of practically all “educators” 
who feel that they have more to give than to learn from what are 
often called the “backward” or “unprogressive” peoples; to whom 
it does not occur that one may not wish or need to “progress” if one 
has reached a state of equilibrium that already provides for the real- 
ization of what one regards as the greatest purposes of life. 


Western man is unbalanced; he must be prepared to turn toward the East, 
to work out his salvation on the highest intellectual levels—apart from any 
apology for “Western civilization.” 

Coomaraswamy’s observation on Comparative Religion, incorporated in 
the third essay, should be required reading for all teachers of religion in the 
Semitic tradition. Many of his observations will not please them, yet they 
must face them honestly sooner or later. He says: “We cannot establish hu- 
man relationships with other peoples if we are convinced of our own superi- 
ority or superior wisdom, and only want to convert them to our way of 
thinking.” The modern Christian must learn to participate in a symposium, 
not to preside—“for there is Another who presides unseen.” “The one out- 
standing, and perhaps the only, real heresy of modern Christianity in the eyes 
of other believers is its claim to exclusive truth.” As the German theologian 
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A. Jeremias has said, “Human culture is a unitary whole, and its separate cul- 
tures are the dialects of one and the same language of the spirit.” 


Fioyp H. Ross 


SpiritisM. By G. H. Estabrooks. E. P. Dutton and Co., New York. Pp. 254. 
$3.00. | 


The author, as a member of the scientific fraternity, lays a foundation for the 
treatment of this moot subject by discussing the scientific method relative to 
it in the first four chapters. In the next two chapters he discusses respectively 
“Multiple Personality” and “The Trance Personalities.” In the remaining 
twelve chapters he discusses the numerous types of extrasensory experience, 
his last chapter being on “Immortality.” 

The phenomena dealt with in this book are as follows: the ability to fore- 
cast the future; telepathy—the ability to catch the thought of a distant per- 
son; the proposition that objects can be made to move as if controlled by an 
invisible intelligence; clairvoyance; precognitive dreams; mediumship, dis- 
carnate intelligence; automatic writing; mental healing; and similar psychical 
effects which seem to transcend recognized laws of psychology. These phe- 
nomena have attracted the attention of men like Aristotle, Cicero, Ben Jon- 
son, Goethe, Linnaeus, Freud, William James, F. C. S. Schiller, McDougall, 
and Gardner Murphy, to mention a few well-recognized names in scientific 
circles. Scientific investigations have been attempted on these phenomena in 
the London and American Societies of Psychical Research; the Parapsychol- 
ogy Laboratories of Duke University; Cambridge, Harvard, and Stanford 
Universities; the University of Colorado; and the Institut Métaphysique In- 
ternationale in Paris. It is interesting to note, though, that the bibliography of 
this book includes only two entries out of fifty-nine which are copyrighted 
since 1940, and both of these are by the author of the book. Ninety-one and 
one-half per cent of the bibliographical entries are copyrighted before 1930, 
and seventeen per cent are copyrighted before 1900. 

Davip Errzen 


Tue Layman Looks at THE Minister. By Murray H. Leiffer. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, Nashville, 1947. Pp. 160. $1.50. 


Professor Murray Leiffer’s book is a valuable consensus of lay opinion on the 
requirements for the ministry. It should be read and carefully studied by 
every man in the calling and by all who anticipate entering the ministry. It 
marks a scientific effort to arrive at common opinion by means of the ques- 
tionnaire and poll. As in all such attempts, the value of the results depends 
largely on the questions asked and the way in which they are put, and Pro- 
fessor Leiffer has done this with great skill. 

While it deals solely with Methodist opinion, this ought to be good, for 
this group is comprised of probably the largest, most accomplished and most 
practiced minister “tasters” in the world. We are given a picture of what the 
socially groomed minister should be like, and to the minister himself it should 
lead to a most careful self-examination and a valuable self-criticism. Ministers 
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are human, however, and if one were to possess all the traits demanded, he 
would probably not be human enough to be interesting or challenging. 
The most important trait of all, perhaps, is scarcely touched upon: a life 
of sacrificial devotion to the will of God, deep convictions, and fearlessness 
in attack upon the sins and shortcomings of his congregation. This would be 
unbearable to many a congregation, but wisely put, would be the salvation of 
the society. There is too general a feeling that the average minister is required 
to be a “pussyfooter.” R.T.F. 


THE BOOK ABROAD 
La Raison et Les Normes. By André Lalande, Membre de l'Institut. Librairie 


Hachette, Paris, 1948. Pp. 237. 


A new book by André Lalande is an important event. The background of the 
present volume is of a kind to raise the greatest expectations. La Raison et les 
Normes, this timely subject is here illumined by one of the foremost phi- 
losophers of today. The author, after a scintillating career as Director of 
Philosophic Studies at the Sorbonne, sits down to record in a little book the 
sum of his experience and wisdom. 

The lifelong quest of Professor Lalande has been a consistent search for 
something to which thinking may be firmly anchored. The standpoint of 
philosophy is not an idea, a doctrine, something that is found in a book; it 
is the inmost core of the human mind, for which the author found an appro- 
priate expression as recorded in his dictionary, Vocabulaire de la Philosophie, 
published twenty-five years ago and now re-edited. This new term was that 
of “constitutive reason.” 

The first theme of this book, therefore, is the immutability of “consti- 
tutive reason,” as opposed to the variations of “constituted reason.” Consti- 
tuted reason is a bundle of preconceptions, prejudices from many sources— 
ancestral, environmental and personal: that is, individual likes and dislikes. 
But the inherited preconceptions which constitute (or condition) our minds 
should not be discarded with unguided rashness. They are the only check 
that environment imposes on the vital push of irresponsible individualism 
leading inevitably to a patternless, standardless and lawless society. 

Professor Lalande’s main contribution to philosophy is precisely his dis- 
tinction between “constitutive reason” and “constituted reason.” His argu- 
ment should appeal primarily to philosophers and educators who, having 
broken (for critical reasons) with traditional forms, and finding themselves 
unable to accept revealed truths or authoritative dogmas, are seeking to 
place the indispensable common light of man within their own reason as 
understood in its deeper nature. 

- There is a supreme need of this personalistic conception of life if the 
individual is not to be crushed under the steam roller (rouleau compresseur ) 
of imposed uniformity.” (232) 


Only those who have achieved inner liberty, who have, that is, set 
their reason free from the habits, appetites, suggestions and preju- 
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dices of passions, in short, only those who would not fell the tree 
just to have its fruits, are entitled to absolute freedom. (100, 101) 


Justice, truth and love are normal functions of the soul, as breathing is 
a function of the lungs. A moral person does not practice justice, tell the 
truth and love his neighbor for what he will get out of it. He does so simply 
because he functions normally. This is the second main theme of the book, 
namely, that reason is made of norms, of judgments, which from logic and 
mathematics to morals and the science of art never limits itself to what is, but 
always implies an affirmation of form: “This is better than that.” No diffi- 
cult introspection is needed to see that there is an underlying common sense 
of what is good, what is less good and what is bad. This faculty is the depth 
of moral philosophy and the source of the common norms of mankind. This 
source of Light is found only for people who look for it with high seriousness. 
No mere reasoning or intellectual astuteness can discover the moral norms. 
They lie in that deeper realm of personal moral honesty, that crystal child- 
like desire to know in order to do. The conclusion of the quest is: I) faut 


faire cela. (That is what I must do.) Cirsran Ricuiut 


Catalogisme, ou Esquisse (Sketch) d@Une Philosophie de POmnipotence. By 
Leon Bopp. Editions du Mont-Blanc, Genéve, Suisse. Pp. 241. 


The present volume is the latest in a series of books, Action and Thought, 
being published in Switzerland with the avowed purpose of applying recent 
studies in the nature of the dream, the unconscious, and symbolism to the 
problems of the Person in a new humanism which grants as much attention 
to the recent discoveries in the science of man as to the large, historic con- 
stants of the spirit. The concept, catalogisme, is based upon a recognition 
of the fact that there are many possible logics, just as there are various possi- 
ble mathematical systems, and these should be taken into consideration when 
one interprets experience or the world. One may even speak of alogic, as in 
silence, the unspeakable, painting, music, language, etc., or illogic, as in the 
dream and phantasy. In a parallel fashion, the fine arts, criticism, history, eco- 
nomics, politics, philosophy, ethics, and religion are the limitless dimensions 
of a spiritual world. The author in the present work has attempted to find 
a basic philosophy of thought which will bring together men and things, the 
various realms of nature, not to impoverish them by imposing uniformity, 
but rather to enrich them through finding unity in diversity, not a totalitarian 
philosophy, but rather one which embraces the totality of life. 
M. M. T. 
Introduction a POntologie. By Louis Lavelle. Presses Universitaires de France, 
Paris, 1947. Pp. 134. 

This volume is another example of the small manual belonging to a series: 
Nouvelle Encyclopédie Philosophique, intended for popular use, but of 
genuine philosophical character. Basic to all thinking is the definition of the 
categories: being, existence, and reality. Between the whole of which we 
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are a part and ourselves who affirm it and who affirm ourselves within it, 
there are relations which are immanent within its totality and which permit 
us to attribute to it a perfect and sufficient content. This content is being. 
One may summarize the view here presented by saying that being is the 
object of study by metaphysics in general, and ontology in particular; exist- 
ence by psychology, the search for the soul, the I; and reality by physics in 
the largest sense of the word, the given. The categories of axiology corre- 
spond to those already enumerated; the good to being, value to existence, 
and the ideal to reality. Me Me 


La Philosophie Antique. By André Cresson, Presses Universitaires de France, 
Paris, 1947. Pp. 119. 
This small, inexpensive manual is one of an extensive series: Que Sais-Je?, 
covering present-day knowledge with encyclopedic completeness. Ancient 
philosophy is treated in four epochs: the pre-Socratic and Socratic; from the 
death of Socrates to that of Aristotle; from the death of Aristotle to the 
Alexandrian school; and from the Alexandrian period to the close of the 
school of Athens in 529 A.D. A neat summary of the permanent contribu- 
tions as well as of the shortcomings of the early philosophy completes the 
volume. The style is clear, readable, and suited to the non-technical reader. 
One might suggest also that foreign language teachers could find in such 
works an almost untapped source of cultural materials to offset a too exclusive 


preoccupation with what is often puerile romantic literature. 
M. M. T. 


Democracia Trascendente. By Alberto Rembao. Casa Unida de Publica- 
ciones, Mexico, D.F., 1945. Pp. 226. 


It is indeed appropriate that democracy be redefined at this time since there 
has probably never been a period when the word was so commonly used at 
the same time that its implications were so little heeded. The present dis- 
cussion represents an attempt to get at the basic significance of the concept 
as a spiritual ferment or catalytic, a leaven within the community which 
cannot be exactly defined but only intuited as every breath of liberty. Nev- 
ertheless there are certain characteristics which may be pointed out. First, 
the basic principles of democracy coincide with those of the Christian re- 
ligion. It has been equally fatal to democracy and religion when the church 
has forgotten that fact. (31) Mann is quoted as saying that democracy is in es- 
sence the translation of Christian principles into the field of social living. (38) 
God is defined as that which is above and beyond man and history. (53) In 
harmony with the above, human life takes precedence over things. The eco- 
nomic motive tends to give things the center of the stage and minimize hu- 
man values thus carrying antidemocratic seeds within itself. In the latter part 
of the book, it would seem that the author was sermonizing in religion 
rather than following his theme of the parallel between religion and tran- 
scendent democracy. M. M. T. 
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La Vita, le Opere, i Tempi di Edoardo Herbert di Chirbury. (The Life, 
Works, and Times of Edward Herbert of Cherbury.) By Mario M. Rossi. 


G. C. Sansoni, Editore, Firenze, Italy, 1947. Three volumes. Pp. 599, 544, 
596. Lire 5,000. 


The author of this monumental study states that he has violated expectations 
in producing a work which should include philosophical essays and a system- 
atic treatment of the writings as well as the biography of a man such as 
Lord Herbert, a mediocre and largely unknown figure. He defends himself 
by stating that a secondary personality may illuminate the life of a period 
better than an exceptional one. There are, however, special reasons for 
writing of Herbert. He was intimately involved in two decisive movements 
in the history of Europe, the Thirty Years War, during which ideal and 
religious motives were giving way to those baser considerations which are 
called political, and deism, another aspect of the disappearance of God from 
the European panorama. In all the histories of the philosophy, religion, and 
events of the period, the name of Herbert appears, although it would seem 
that nothing is known exactly. There have been biographies written of vary- 
ing quality based upon a limited use of materials, but no one has studied his 
philosophy at first hand. Thus the author has attempted to cover all avail- 
able material on the subject and produce a definitive work from original 
sources. Seven years instead of the projected two were required for the task. 
And with it all Herbert must be pronounced a dilettante who has left no pro- 
found impression on history. 

The three volumes cover the early years of Lord Herbert, his youth, his 
philosophic thinking, particularly as expressed in his master work, De Veri- 
tate, his religious views, his ambassadorship to France, his involvements in 
the historic events of the British government, and his old age and death. It 
was in this latter period that his greatest religious work, De Religione 
Gentilium, appeared. 

The work as a whole is a masterpiece of literary, biographical, historical, 
and philosophical research and would seem to have covered just about all 
the material extant which bears upon the subject treated. The author’s 
balance and restraint are especially notable. At no point is he carried away 
by his subject and his conclusions are made with admirable fidelity to the 
relative weight of the evidence. In fact the entire investigation might well 
be studied as a model of technique. It is the opinion of the reviewer that in 
the United States there has been too little recognition of the scholarly and 
thorough work done in Italy. The volumes here reviewed are a superb ex- 
ample of scholarship on its highest level. M.M:T. 


Le Mystére de la Mémoire, L’Intemporel Psychologique (The Mystery of 
Memory, The Psychological Non-temporal). By Francois Ellenberger. 
Collection Action et Pensée aux Editions du Mont-Blanc, Genéve, Suisse, 
1947. Pp. 274. 

This number from the Collection Action et Pensée, the French-Swiss series 
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devoted to the study of the Person, the unconscious and its symbols, and the 
application of the new psychology to the conduct of life, has the unique dis- 
tinction of having been written in a German prison camp and being later a 
prize winner. Without reference materials the author was thrown back upon 
his own resources. In these days of predominatingly experimental and statisti- 
cal method in psychological research, it is rather surprising to come upon a 
work based frankly on introspection. The author is not unaware of the 
anomaly of his use of that method at this time. He defends it, however, as 
being the only method available, and suitable as well, when it gives a sincere 
and impartial testimony, an objective point of view which the older use of 
the method did not adhere to. Thus he presents many concrete and detailed 
analyses of his own experience. 

The basic problem of the study deals with the nature of consciouness, 
and particularly that aspect of it which is called memory, a secondary as- 
pect which makes one conscious of his consciousness, that is, gives insight. 
One escapes, as it were, from the direct and temporal line of experience and 
observes it from the outside, thus acquiring an intuition of nontemporal 
forms. There are three levels of this nontemporal consciousness or memory. 
The first level is that of simple reflection, the direct recall made by the self, 
polarized as external, upon the activity of the self, polarized as internal.* 
This process is called “procuration.” The second level is called that of “fas- 
cination” within which the externally polarized self loses its objectivity 
and is wholly or partly absorbed in the recall, as, for example, occurs in 
dreams and hallucinations, and, to some extent, in all recall. The third level 
is that of the Jarva wherein the recall possesses qualitative specificity, but no 
representative content; that is, when one has the feeling of recall but not the 
actual recall, as, for instance, when one says, trying to recall the name of a 
well-known person, “It has just slipped my mind for the moment.” 

From this point on the problem becomes that of detecting and explaining 
causally the sequence of ideas occurring under these three forms of recall. 
This problem, again reminding one of the past, is a revival of that dealt with 
by the older Associationism. The author rejects the so-called laws of asso- 
ciation, however, as also the psychoanalytic explanation of free association, 
although acknowledging a debt to the latter. He suggests that the chain of 
reminiscence follows that of the original order of experience modified by 
the following: abstraction, that is, the same basic theme occurs in many 
forms, even under the mask of symbols; condensation, many themes express 
themselves under one determination; swper-determination, there is no limit 
to combinations of different elements from many sources; selection, in a 
given ensemble the themes are similar; repetition, the same theme occurs 
many times under different forms; dissociation, at times the ensemble is com- 
pletely dissociated into unrelated shreds which can, however, be regrouped 
by the analyst; dissemination, elements of a theme may be widely scattered. 


Compare Gentile’s coscienza and autocoscienza, consciousness and consciousness of 
consciousness, or insight, which are conceived in a time rather than a space relationship. 
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The author holds no therapeutic purpose and admits that he has but in- 
troduced many secondary problems. The title expresses his own sense of the 
inadequacy of his treatment. 


M. M. T. 


Eve et L’Arbre de la Connaissance (Eve and the Tree of Knowledge). By 
Anne Audeoud-Naville. Collection Action et Pensée aux Editions du 
Mont-Blanc, Genéve, Suisse, 1947. Pp. 149. 


This book, another number from the Collection Action et Pensée, takes up 
the problems of women on the occasion of the discussion of woman suffrage 
in Geneva, Switzerland, a question quite generally answered in the affirmative 
in Europe and America some time ago. In view of the position of broad 
equality of men and women now being taken by feminists in the United 
States, it is interesting to find the author, a woman physician of extensive cul- 
ture in modern science, psychology, and other fields, taking the position that 
women are not the rivals or competitors of men, but rather their assistants 
or associates and have a distinct and unique contribution to make. Because 
of the more emotional and intuitive basis of their thinking, they should 
“remain the stable element, that of understanding, balance, and redemption.” 
If man must be active, dynamic, conquering, even aggressive at times, woman 
ought to preserve her tenderness, subtlety, and delicacy, spiritual qualities 
which are basic to the sanity and peace of families as well as of society as a 
whole. (148-9) The book deals with various problems of adjustment and 
their solutions in a sane, wholesome, and intelligent fashion and might well 


be made required reading for groups of young women. 
M. M. T. 


Psychologie de la Motivation, Théorie et Application Thérapeutique (Psy- 
chology of Motivation, Theory and Therapeutic Application). By Paul 
Diel. Presses Universitaires de France, 108, Boulevard Saint-Germain, 
Paris, 1948. Pp. 298. 260 francs. 


It has long been the contention of the reviewer that motivation built around 
desire and its satisfaction, that is, value, is the most important topic in educa- 
tional psychology as well as philosophy, although textbooks in the field do 
not give it that place. The present volume of the Bibliotheque de Philosophie 
Contemporaine is written around the theme of motivation as central to all 
study of human behavior and more particularly to the study of mental illness 
which may be defined in fact as the falsification of motive. In so profound a 
study of the nature of human beings, it is most interesting to find that, in 
spite of a very serious attempt to avoid speculative philosophy, the line be- 
tween psychology and philosophy becomes very faint. The whole study 
begins with and is based upon concepts and principles which are essentially 
metaphysical. For example, the supreme goal to be attained by men is the 
joy of living based upon truth. Physics and psychology have the same origin: 
the notion of force, ultimately unexplainable, a “given.” In the human being 
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it is the “élan vital,” discoverable only by intuition or introspection and ex- 
pressed in desire. 

Man has three levels of consciousness: the imagination, source of man’s 
ills, in that it substitutes for unified and essential desire a multiplicity of vain 
desires; the intelligence, which reports relationships, and the spirit, which is 
the intuition of essential desire and leads to its unity by scattering the false 
desires raised by the imagination. Illness is the original sin and arises from the 
separation of man from the spiritual and his attachment to the earthy. The 
falsification of motive may be organized schematically as follows: vanity, 
the over-estimation of one’s self; guilt, the underestimation of one’s self; 
sentimentality, the overestimation of the other; and accusation, the under- 
estimation of the other. The process of shifting false and multiple motiva- 
tion to unified and essential motivation is the process of sublimation or 
spiritualization and is the aim of therapy with the mentally ill. Essential 
motivation is that which is constructive physically, mentally, and spiritually, 
that is, leading to the joy of living, and wherein there is equilibrium be- 
tween desire and reality. Too often in the modern world false motivation 
takes the form of desire for wealth and its display. The author calls this 
process of changing the motivation “psychological calculation,” and it in- 
cludes rational interpretation, contact, and interpretation of dreams. While 
there is thus some common ground with psychoanalysis, nevertheless the 
present theory differs essentially in rejecting the exclusively sexual basis 
of behavior and recognizing other types of motivation, the feeling of per- 
sonal worth being the supreme motive with vanity as its perversion. Cul- 
tures and civilizations may express false motives as well as individuals, thus 
producing a conventional morality which is at variance with individual good. 
Man’s best intuitions have embodied these disharmonies in myths which thus 
become a unique source of understanding for social morality. 

The book is beautifully written and is an individual contribution to the 


psychology and philosophy of personality. M. M. T. 


LaGrande Métamorphose, Etude D’ Anthropologie et de Morale (The Great 
Metamorphosis, Study of Anthropology and Ethics). By Pazl Gille. Presses 
Universitaires de France, 108, Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris, 1947. Pp. 
126. 100 francs. 


That the present period is one of transition into a new historic epoch is now 
becoming a commonplace. The manual under review, another from the series 
titled Bibliothéque de Philosophie Contemporaine, is an attempt to present 
certain characteristics of the world of tomorrow, with its more highly per- 
fected humanity, as they are suggested by the fruitful discipline of the 
natural sciences and the objective bases furnished by the observation of the 
present world and its dynamic potentialities. In the study an attempt was 
made to avoid the pitfalls of meaningless words, metaphysical fantasy, the 
superstition of the absolute, as empty abstractions, and an overemphasis upon 
the merely material aspects of the economic régime. In sum, the metamor- 
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phosis consists in the passage from a world of self-centered individuals, 
largely preoccupied with the accumulation of wealth, authoritarianism, and 
dictatorship to one of human solidarity and dignity, a social economy where- 
in distribution of the goods of life takes place according to need rather than 
by special privilege and monopoly, a world where the rights and duties of 
individuals are respected as such, and where, above all, genuine reason is the 
governing force. Thus a sane, normal, and rational society will be realized. 
That such an ideal is emerging one cannot deny, but it seems to the reviewer 
mere wishful thinking to suppose that it is likely to be realized within the 
lifetime of the present generation. 


M. M. T. 


Logique et Contradiction. By Stéphane Lupasco. Presses Universitaires de 
France, 108, Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris, 1947. Pp. 234. 260 francs. 


This volume of the series, Bibliothéque de Philosophie Contemporaine, grew 
out of the previous studies of the author which have shown him thought- 
grappling with an experience which was distorted as he attempted to apply 
what have been considered hitherto the irrefutable laws of classical logic. 
The newer investigations of science have been making ever clearer that this 
finer-grained experience is ruled by a new logic and carries messages which 
we have not yet learned to assimilate. One should note that the author is not 
thinking of this new logic in the usual syllogistic terms, but rather as syn- 
onymous with the method of thought. He is seeking a method which will 
avoid the contradictions that have not been overcome by the interpretations 
of classical logic. The new logic will be much broader than the old in that 
it will recognize the emotional as well as the intellectual life. Thus, while 
the first part of the book discusses pure logic and its relation to knowing 
in general and scientific experience more particularly, the second part de- 
votes a chapter each to the following: ethical, aesthetic, mystical, absurd, and 
morbid experience. All such studies suffer from the difficulty that one has in 
making cognitive studies of the processes of cognition. He is either unaware 
of the processes or he forgets the content in the process. The purpose of all 


the studies is deeper insight into the basic thought processes involved. 
M. M. T. 


_ Physionomie et Caractére. By Francis Baud. Presses Universitaires de France, 
Paris, 1947. Pp. 126. 


Physionomie et Caractére is an important study for those who have to judge 
of the personalities of the strangers they meet. It follows along the normal 
lines of such study and shows the temperamental indications of facial and 
cranial formations or malformations. Though it is valuable in giving the best 
scientific helps to the superficial reading of men and women, it must be used 
with great reserve. Human wills are free, and human tendencies, though pre- 
natal, can be overcome. 


eee 
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Court Traité de PExistence et de ’Existant. By Jacques Maritain. Paul Hart- 
man Editeur, Paris, 1947. Pp. 239. 90 francs. 


In this book, finished in Rome in April, 1947, where the author served as 
French Ambassador to the Holy See, he at first surprises his readers by 
affirming: “I am not a Neo-Thomist.” 

As is well known, Neo-Thomism is the revival of Thomas Aquinas’ 
philosophy, proclaimed in 1879 by Pope XIIIth Encyclica Aeterni Patris as 
the only legitimate and official Catholic philosophy. How can it be possible 
that Jacques Maritain, for thirty years committed to the philosophy of the 
“Doctor angelicus” could suddenly deny his fidelity to Neo-Thomism? He 
soon solyes this enigma by saying that he would prefer to be called a “Paleo- 
Thomist,’ an old-time-Thomist of the most orthodox type. 

This zeal is certainly that of the neophyte, since Maritain was born as 
a Protestant and adopted Catholicism only when he was already an adult. 
He told this story in his autobiographical sketch “Confession de Foi,” where 
he described how dissatisfied he was when still a science student. All the 
benefit he got from the Faculté des Sciences in Paris, he says, was that he 
met his future wife, Raissa, there. They took courses together under Berg- 
son, “who was the first who met our deep desire for metaphysical truth. He 
awakened in us the sense of the absolute.” 

Later, a year after having met Bloy, Jacques Maritain and his bride, who 
was Jewish, became Catholics. From that moment on Maritain found in the 
philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas all the spiritual security he had been 
looking for in vain while studying the sciences. He certainly belongs among 
those persons who prefer security to freedom, which existentialists so greatly 
dread. Maritain would certainly not agree with Bertrand Russell’s affirmation 
that the chief thing that philosophy in our age can still do for us is “to 
teach how to live without certainty, and yet without being paralyzed by 
hesitation.” 

In his new book Maritain reproaches our contemporary thinkers for con- 
fusing the inventions of philosophers with those of famous lady tailors. Ob- 
viously he has Sartre’s philosophical “new look” in mind. However, one may 
doubt whether Maritain would have put the word “existence” twice in the 
title of his book, had Sartre not changed existentialism in a “grande mode.” 

Maritain’s new book is “an essay on Saint Thomas’ existentialism,” for he 
too was an existentialist, although during his lifetime he would have been sur- 
prised to have been called one. In 1268, when Saint Thomas was appointed 
Professor at the Sorbonne in Paris, the Café de Flore did not yet exist; and 
hence, in that epoch there was no existentialism on the “Rive gauche.” Never- 
theless Maritain considers St. Thomas Aquinas to have been an existentialist 
and thinks that “authentic” existentialism is that which affirms the primacy of 
existence, while implying and saving the essences and emphasizing the su- 
preme triumph of intelligence and intelligibility. On the contrary, he thinks 
that Sartre’s and Heidegger’s existentialism is “apocryphal,” because, while 
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also affirming the primacy of existence, it destroys the essences and admits the 
complete defeat of intelligence and intelligibility. While this latter existential- 
ism is irrational, confusing knowledge and power, sacrificing speculation to 
action, Aquinas’ doctrine is presented by Maritain as an “existentialist intel- 
lectualism.” Nevertheless it does not neglect action either, and like Sartre’s, 
Aquinas’ existentialism also pledges “engagement.” It is strange enough that 
Maritain discovers the chief points of contact between Aquinas’ and Sartre’s 
existentialism in the realm of morals. Just like Sartre, Maritain admits that 
moral treatises, with their universal rules, cannot tell us how to apply them in 
a concrete case. Nothing saves us from choosing personally. 

Analyzing the field of action, Maritain, who is a violent anti-Cartesian, re- 
veals himself also as an anti-Kantian, denying universal moral obligation, and 
affirming, without mentioning Nietzsche, the latter’s thesis that there are ac- 
tions which are good only for the definite person who performs them. 

Here Maritain enters into a strange controversy with the great Danish 
Protestant existentialist, Soren Kierkegaard. As it is known, the latter de- 
fended the doctrine of a “theological suspension of the ethical,” which, for 
instance, took place in the case of Abraham who was summoned by God to 
kill his son Isaac. Maritain emphatically denies such a suspension. He writes: 


The Saints always surprise us . .. When a Saint allows her brother 
to be murdered at the door of her convent so as not to violate the 
cloister [this and similar acts] are good, they are the best of all moral 
acts, (92-93) 
although they cannot be generalized. According to Maritain, it was one of 
Kierkegaard’s “great errors” to speak of a theological suspension of the ethi- 
cal. “In reality,” he writes, “these two worlds have a continuity, they are both 
parts of the ethical universe.” 

The reviewer is surprised at the ease with which Maritain widens the 
realm of ethics, in order to include cases, which constituted a lifelong torture 
for Kierkegaard and which finally compelled him to admit a “theological sus- 
pension of the ethical.” (See Kierkegaard: Fear and Trembling) In the opin- 
ion of the reviewer, a nun who allows her brother to be murdered at the door 
of her convent so as not to violate the cloister, certainly does not act morally, 
because she sacrifices the spirit to the letter. However, the reviewer agrees 
with Maritain when he affirms that Kierkegaard’s “anxiety,” the basic pathos 
of modern existentialism, might very well exist in the philosopher, but it 
should not be in his philosophy. Indeed, our philosophy should not be in- 


fected by our Ego, but it should raise us above ourselves. 
ALFRED STERN 


MISCELLANEOUS é 
ALEXANDER Bryan Jounson’s A TREATISE oN Lancuace. Edited by David 


Rynin. University of California Press, Berkeley, 1947. Pp. ix-443. $5.00. 


This work contains the full text of Alexander Bryan Johnson’s A Treatise on 
Lauguage, first published in 1836 (New York: Harper & Bros.), plus portions 
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of his The Philosophy of Human Knowledge, published in 1828 (New York: 

G. & C. Carvill), and an historical introduction and critical essay by the edi- 

tor, Professor Rynin. The material contributed by Professor Rynin consti- 
tes approximately one-third of the volume. 

Placed in its historical context, the work of Johnson is nominalistic in the 
tradition of British empiricism, and anticipates in several respects the later 
work of the pragmatists and positivists, especially that of Peirce, Mach, Bridg- 
man, and Wittgenstein. It well merits the attention of those interested in the 
historical development of operational thinking in philosophy. 

While Johnson’s insight on linguistic matters is often acute, his work can- 
not of course stand comparison with contemporary studies in this field such 
as those made by Morris and Carnap. 

Briefly, his theory of language may be said to be a theory of personal 
proper names, in which both words and sentences are treated solely in terms 
of the relation of denotation. On this view a word or sentence has meaning 
for user X if and only if it denotes an internal or external object of which X 
is or has been directly aware. Obviously this view is severely restrictive, mak- 
ing it impossible for X to assert significant statements about the unexperi- 
enced past and future, and thus limiting his knowledge to his own direct ex- 
perience. Pushed to its limits, such a theory makes communication impossible, 
for each man can only assert what he himself has known, and consequently 
cannot understand assertions made by another person. 

Professor Rynin, in his critical essay, refers to Johnson’s view as the veri- 
fied theory of meaning, in contrast to his own view, which he emphasizes is 
the verifiability theory. Unfortunately, Professor Rynin’s otherwise excellent 
and rewarding essay (the best part of the book) is marred by the ambiguity 
of the term “meaning” as he employs it. 

He asserts that the meaning of a statement is the fact that verifies or would 
verify it. He also, accordingly, speaks of the fact that verifies a statement as 
its meaning. It is difficult to know how literally such statements are to be in- 
terpreted. Does Professor Rynin intend that the actual meaning of a state- 
ment such as “the book is on the table” is the physical state of affairs of the 
book being on the table? 

He seems to imply this, as in the following example where he is discussing 
the meaning of false statements: 


What is meant by any statement is the same whether it be true or 
false; sometimes we can confront it, at other times not, but when we 
cannot do so, this does not remove the meaning into some realm of 
possibility or imagination, for if that were so every statement would 
be true. (336) 


This statement clearly implies that Professor Rynin has identified meaning 


and truth, although elsewhere he claims not. Now I take it that the phrase in ~ 


this quotation “some realm of possibility or imagination” indicates a psycho- 
logical state, and that Professor Rynin does not wish to define meaning psy- 
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chologically, for fear that he thereby would have no objective criterion for 
truth. Yet the meaning-relation is held by Professor Rynin to be in some sense 
psychological, for he says that “to use a term significantly in a sentence re- 
quires us to have assigned a meaning or function to that term.” (348) 

The difficulty that besets Professor Rynin and adherents of the verifiabil- 
ity view who insist on defining meaning as some state of affairs that is denoted 
by a sign or sign complex, is that not all meaningful statements have presently 
existing facts as their denotata, as in the cases of false statements and predic- 
tions. Professor Rynin attempts to deal with this problem by saying that a 
sentence about the future, for example, means the fact that would verify it: 
“we say that a statement means whatever would verify it, and this we can 
describe even if we have never verified the statement and even if we shall 
never do so.” (397) 

Now if we attempt to understand in what sense we are to interpret Pro- 
fessor Rynin’s use of the term “meaning” in this quotation, it will be seen 
that a psychological interpretation is required. For, definitely, the fact that 
would verify a statement, if it did not actually exist, would not be a fact but 
a possibility. For “would” is a modal term implying possibility, and requiring 
a psychological interpretation. The meaning of a proposition cannot literally 
be a fact that does not exist. The meaning of a proposition is independent of 
the existence of the facts to which it refers, hence cannot be identified, as 
Professor Rynin apparently wishes to do, with those facts. Hence it is not 
quite adequate to say that the meaning of a proposition is the fact that would 
verify it. 

It appears that what Professor Rynin’s theory of meaning needs is a pro- 
vision such as Morris makes in his Signs, Language, and Behavior in the “sig- 
nificatum.” This is defined as those “conditions which are such that whatever 
fulfills them is a denotatum . . . [is] called a significatum of the sign.” (17) 
For Morris, a sign must signify, but it may or may not denote. This allows 
for the assertion of meaningful predictions and false statements. 

If we were to employ the term “meaning” in this connection, as does Pro- 
fessor Rynin, (but which Morris avoids because of its ambiguity) we might 
say that the meaning of a proposition is its “significatum.” In this way we 
could avoid the difficulties we have been discussing. “Significatum,” however, 
must be given a psychological interpretation, for it clearly is based upon a 
modal condition, i.e., the condition of possibility (a point that Morris does 
not treat in his so-called “behavioral semiotic”’). 

Grorce WATSON 


Our Part 1n Tuts Wortp. By Felix Adler. King’s Crown Press, New York, 
1946. Pp. vi-93. $2.00. 

In the first of these selections appears the essence of Felix Adler’s philosophy. 

He invokes his audience to strive for the advancement of al] mankind rather 

than for self-aggrandizement. This invocation has been part of the teachings 

of many of the best known religious and ethical leaders throughout history; 
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but Adler’s ethic is unique in that it is concerned strictly with the fulfillment 
of metaphysical goals. 

Throughout this collection of interpretations Adler denounces man’s tra- 
ditional solutions to his problems, both secular and religious. First of all, he 
says that neither simple pessimism nor simple optimism are correct attitudes. 
A better attitude is one which seeks to view reality without distorting it and 
then to transform it for the good of mankind. Concerning secular solutions 
for the world’s problems Adler declares that they have all been too simple. 
They have been built on a false concept of progress which has led their fol- 
lowers to believe that they could save man by merely giving him material 
prosperity. But men have appetites for things other than the physical; and it 
is their stress on these other things that has made the solutions offered by the 
world’s religions also too simple. Furthermore, both the “isms” and the re- 
ligions are behind the times in that they attempt to save individuals only, 
when the most pressing problem today is that of right conduct among groups, 
cultures, and nations. 

In founding the Ethical Culture Movement, Dr. Adler had the solution to 
this problem in view. He compares ideal world society to an organism in 
which each organ, though it may be different in form and function from the 
others, contributes to the successful operation of the whole. This view of 
world salvation is radically different from traditional concepts because it de- 
clares that there is no single panacea for the world’s ills. It follows that “the 
world must be made safe for differences.” 

Adler’s approach, it seems to me, is quite sound in that it draws on current 
resources for the solution of current problems. It overthrows the absolutism 
of earlier ethical systems and substitutes the tentative spirit so prevalent in 
modern physical science. Its weakness, I believe, lies in its failure to set up 
effective means for the accomplishment of its ends. How can men be con- 
vinced that their best interests lie in the direction of service rather than that 
of acquisitiveness? The fruits of such a movement would come in the future, 
and most people cannot see very far beyond their immediate appetites. An- 
other weakness is that it destroys the old symbols of authority without sub- 
stituting new ones. True, Adler uses as his authority, human personality, but 
what kind of personality should we seek to fulfill? Should we go to the ex- 
treme of allowing a homicidal maniac to fulfill his drives? And what about 
those in either of the sexes who must, in our culture at least, live out their 
lives unmarried? 

In spite of these objections, however, I do feel that human personality is 
the most valuable thing man has ever discovered. Just as most individuals, fail- 
ing to utilize much of their brain capacity, do not realize their full potenti- 
ality, so world society, failing to acknowledge the value of each of its mem- 
bers, destroys itself. F.M. 


NEw CYCLE In Asta. Selected Documents on Major International Develop- 
ments in the Far East, 1943-1947; Edited by Harold R. Isaacs. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, 1947. Pp. xiii-212. $3.00. 
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THE Far Fast. A History of the Impact of the West on Eastern Asia. By Paul 
Hibbert Clyde. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1948. Pp. xxi-862. $7.65. 


Here are two books for the student of the Far East. New Cycle in Asia is a 
representative collection of documents appearing during the five-year period 
ending in 1947, which, in the words of the author and compiler, comprise “‘a 
coherent and organized way with notes giving the dates and places and cir- 
cumstances and interpreting some of the background.” Material included 
pertains to the defeat of Japan, the powers and China, United States media- 
tion in China, Korea in relation to the United States and the U.S.S.R., the 
United States and the Philippines, Great Britain and India, Great Britain and 
Burma, France and Indo-China, the Netherlands and Indonesia, and the Uni- 
ted Nations trusteeship. This documentary material will throw a flood of 
light on the contemporary Far Eastern problem: the struggle between the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. to fill the Korean vacuum, the British effort 
to retain some power in India and Malaysia, and the attempt of the French 
and Dutch to maintain, as far as possible, the status quo in their Asiatic 
possessions. 

The Far East is a somewhat massive survey of the nature and history of 
Eastern Asia from Malaya and Burma to Manchuria, with chief emphasis on 
China and Japan, and with special attention directed to the operation and out- 
come of the Western impact on this area. After a rapid survey of ancient his- 
tory, the account stresses the events of the past hundred years, bringing the 
narrative down to 1947. A brief survey of the philosophy and religion of 
China and Japan, and the role of thought in oriental political, as well as cul- 
tural, history is included. The author is to be commended for his insistence 
that national and cultural values must be understood in their rightful place in 
political history and international diplomacy. The volume includes a large 
map of the Western Pacific and a considerable selected reading list on all sub- 
jects. It comprises an illuminating picture of the entire situation in East Asia. 

W.L. 
Russian American Trave. By Mikhail V. Condoide. Bureau of Business Re- 

search, Ohio State University, Columbus, 1947. Pp. xiii-160. 

This is an information-crammed, compact volume giving first-hand informa-. 
tion on a subject that is particularly vital now, when the entire field of Soviet- 
American relations is so constantly discussed. It particularly surveys the 
character of the trade relations between the two countries, supporting its 
material with a number of statistics, and it covers the field in a very satisfac- 
tory manner. The survey covers both pre-revolutionary as well as post-revo- 
lutionary Russia, explaining in terse terms the machinery of trade monopoly 
as operating under the Soviet regime. The book offers a very simple explana- 
tion of Russia’s Five-Year Plans and deals with some interesting aspects of 
Soviet economic developments prior to 1940 and after 1945. For the average 
reader, this little volume will prove valuable and interesting. The author, a 
native of Russia, is connected with the Department of Economics and Bureau 
of Business Research of Ohio State University, which published this excellent 
little treatise. Ae lip’: 
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